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An investment in 24 of the soundest 
- and strongest companies in British An investment in 14. outstanding 
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y * c } . . 
. : industries. 
List of Companies: 
a Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 
ba Burma Corporation L‘td 
YY Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. List of Companies: 
d J. & P. Coats, Ltd. 
bi: Courtaulds Ltd. Gas Light & Coke Co 
t. pg go Pa Lg } County of London Elect: Supply Co., Ltd. 
t Covernnient Gold Mining Areas Ltd. j Callender's Cable & Construction Co., Ltd 
h a ee, _ & ¢ ~ Ltd Victoria Falis & Transvaal Power Co., Ltd 
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»ciation 


Yield: £4 12s, Od. per cent. Yield: £4 1s. 3d. per cent. 
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This gross yield of £4 1s. 3d. at a price of 158. 6d. 
per sub-unit does not ta to account any new 


The gross yield is £4 12s, Od. per cent. at a price o 
21s. 3d. per sub-unit and is based on actual dividends 
and normal bonuses declared by the above-named 
Companies in the past fi.ancial year. Special capital issue righ 
bonuses, which may not recur, are not included in | eset dat: tine ndevedce of the s aah: Seaetae encima 
the gross yield. The proceeds of such special bonuses . 4 

in the six months ended Ist December, 1934, amounted } represent an additional a ul yte f approximately 
to an additional £2 2s. Od. per cent. 


ts The proceeds of sale of these rights 


15s. Od. per cent. 





The Trustees : 
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Sub-units in cither of the above-mentioned investments may 
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of Investors General Fixed Trust may be obtained by writing 
Booklet 14, and of Investors Gas and Electric Trust by writ 


Bocklet 14a to 
The Managers : 
Investors Specialised Fixed Trusts Ltd. 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C. 2. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE text of the India Bill follows so closely the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
Son India that it calls for no extensive comment here. 
Pit will bring the new provincial constitutions into being 
within a brief period after its passage into law, and 
» provide for the creation of the Federal Government 
conditions for 
have 


Pat the centre as soon as the necessary 
) that—primarily the adhesion of half the States— 
© been fulfilled. One change of some importance is that 
4 the new Federal Court is to give judgement only on the 
E interpretation of the Constitution Acts, not on ordinary 
Yor the rest the Bill reproduces, except 
Joint 


© iederal laws. 
© for certain minor variations, the findings of the 
F Select Committee. That means that it is en balance 
overloaded with safeguards, there is 
| preamble the grave crror of the omission of all reference 
F to Dominion Status even as an ultimate aim is_per- 
| petuated. The seriousness of this cannot be too strongly 
: emphasized. Ministers can still do something to improve 
4 the atmosphere by their speeches in the course of the 
' coming debate, but unless the impression in India that 
q this country, instead of giving her autonomy, is giving 
q ‘an be corrected the effect will 


and since no 


her a little more rope, 
be disastrous. 
* Ke a * 

The Princes and a Canard 

Meanwhile it is satisfactory that in India itself the 
Princes have forcibly and indignantly repudiated the 
allegations voiced in this country by Lord Rothermere, 
and not by him alone, that the Princes were coerced 
and cajoled into acceptance of the new federal scheme. 
It was. of course, their spontancous and unexpected 
acceptance of it which revolutionized the whole situation 
and made the findings of the Round Table Conferences 


and the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
possible. The Princes have properly decided 
to pass no final judgement till they have seen the actual 
text of the new Bill and studied the clauses dealing 
with the States under the new constitution, but there 
is no reason at all to believe that they have gone back 
at all on their previous resolutions. With the Bill in 
being, and Parliament about to resume, the adoption of 
the new constitution is only a matter of months.. But 
even in those months the Government of India is likely 
to have some diflicult times, as the defeat of the Govern- 
ment in the Legislative Assembly on Tuesday proved. 
The return of the Congress Party to the Chamber creates 
new problems, but it is better on all grounds for them 
to attend and oppose than to persist in the non-co-oper- 
ation policy. 


quite 


* * * * 


A ‘*New Deal” for Canada? 

The political situation in Canada has taken a remark- 
able turn, for Mr. Bennett, with President Roosevelt 
to inspire, and an impending Gencral Election to stimu- 
late, him, has swung so far to the Left as almost to 
leave Mr. Mackenzie King and the Liberals on his Right. 
He has followed up his striking series of broadcast 
addresses by launching a kind of minor New Deal pro- 
gramme, involving the institution of an unemployment 
insurance system, a minimum wage, a maximum 
working week, the reorganization of the civil service, 
the establishment of an Economie Council, as well as 
measures for the regulation of business. On top ot 
that a reciprocity agreement, such as the Conservatives 
have always opposed, is in contemplation. With only 
three or four months left for legislation this is manifestly 
an election programme, and it may have some effect 
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on the alignment of parties. The Conservative Party 
is already split, owing to the personal differences between 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. H. H. Stevens, his former Minister 
of Trade and Commerce, and the opposition of another 
section to what it regards as the Prime Minister’s new 
radicalism will complicate the situation still further. 
On the ol hand Liberals will find it difficult to oppose 
most of the projected measures as they come up in the 
House, but that, in the present state of political feeling 
in the Dominion, is not likely to mean much transfer 
of Liberal votes to Mr. Bennett at the polls. 
: * % * * 

Japan’s Aspirations 

The statement of policy issued by the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, M. Hirota, on Monday, must be regarded as 
conciliatory in intention, and one event to which he made 
reference—the conclusion of negotiations for the sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway by Soviet Russia nominally 
to Manchukuo, but in reality, of course, to Japan—does 
undoubtedly remove one grave danger of international 
conflict. But there are passages in M. Hirota’s speech 
none the less which justify existing anxieties. The 
Japanese Foreign Minister expresses the fervent hope that 
China “ will waken to a realization of the whole situation 
of Eastern Asia and undertake to meet the genuine 
aspirations of our country.” This remark comes at a 
moment when Japan has launched an artillery attack 
on China in Chahar, nominally for the purpose of 
securing minor frontier adjustments, and is making 
proposals regarding naval agreements which would 
leave her the unchallenged mistress of the Western 
Pacific, with her hands free to pursue whatever policy she 
might think necessary to give effect to her “ genuine 
aspirations ” in China. That is the real crux of the 
present situation. Neither this country nor the United 
States is prepared to abandon China to Japanese 


exploitation. 
* * # % 


The Saar Refugees 

The refugee problem created by the result of the 
Saar plebiscite is eloquent testimony to the atmosphere 
of intimidation created by the victorious Nazis, in 
spite of the Rome agreement and the repeated assurances 
of Herr Hitler. Men and women do not leave home 
and belongings and fly in masses across the frontier 
of a foreign country for nothing. The number of 
refugees appears to be less than was thought at first. 
M. Herriot speaks of 2,500 as having been received by 


France. There is a substantial difference between this 
and the 9,000 said to have applied for visas for 
France. But even the lower figure tells a significant 


enough tale, and the threats of what will happen after 
March Ist to non-Nazis still remaining in the Saar are 
sinister. The most hopeful feature is the fact that what 
has already happened has fixed the eyes of the world 
on the Saar and Herr Hitler’s reputation for capacity 


to impose discipline on his supporters is at stake. 
* * * * 


A Notable Precedent 

A passage in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
at Belfast last weck deserves more attention than it has 
so far received. Referring to the part played by the 
international force, and the British contingent in parti- 
cular, in the Saar, Mr. Chamberlain added pertinently : 
“What has happened in the Saar is a precedent that 
points clearly the direction in which we have to go in 
order some day to establish firmly and permanently the 
maintenance of international peace.” It is well that that 
moral should be drawn, and Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly 
right in regarding the Saar experiment as a precedent. 

















ee Jan 
The Government cannot be blamed for moy ing yij mal 
reasonable caution, and insisting on satisfyj ing ity reduced 
regarding the attitude of other Great Powers, particulay, The fur 
the United States of America; but if peace and j inte, Jend m 
national order are to be set on a firm foundation, th re-cond 
ultimate method must be the internationalization, agp for boa 
opposed to the nationalization, of force. Internationa that th 
zation, it is necessary to add, can quite well be achieyy fy dow" “ 
as it has in the Saar, through the co-operation of natiqyy me? © 
contingents. E first—€ 
” al ’ . b being | 
President Roosevelt’s Social Services better 
The particulars of President Roosevelt’s programme yf 
social security have now been sent to Congress, ai} Politic 
embodied in a Bill which has been introduced by Senaty | To: 
Wagner. They include unemployment compensation, F definit 
old-age benefits, and Federal grants to States for fF theme 
pendent children, mothers’ pensions and public heal, f tion w 
services. Old-age pensions will not be a direct paymef Assem 
from the central Government as in Britain, but will} B social 
on an insurance basis. Health insurance has not yf The C 
been adopted, but is the subject of inquiry. All the ney P is righ 
services, except old-age pensions, will be managed byf jt sh¢ 
the States, but in accordance with standards establish the rz 
by the Federal Government. The whole tendency, it wif not ¢ 
be noted, is to strengthen the controlling hand of tl F polici 
central administration. Though it will be necessary pristl 
for each of the 48 State legislatures to give its assent ty} jtself 
the provisions that affect them, the terms of the Billax day 1 
framed to make it difficult for them to withhold it. Fy f yealit: 
example, a tax is to be levied on pay-rolls, 90 per cen, [| mode 
of which will be remitted in States which adopt thf or, sa 
provisions for compulsory unemployment contributions, F have 
. se * * of the 
Farm Labourers’ Insurance bank 
The recommendations of Sir William Beveridges— yjlj | 
committee on unemployment insurance for agricultunlf ¢tren 
workers will, if adopted by the Government, mark if chou 
substantial extension of the fabric of social security inf jjioh! 
this country. The case for a separate and self-containd) 
scheme is strong. The farm labourer’s wage is on a lowa Rae 
level than the average industrial worker’s. He cannot S¢ 
afford (nor can his employer) as high weekly contribi-F 4, 
tions, and if benefit were paid on the scale of the gener! 
scheme it would often amount to actually more than the} },,;) 
land worker’s normal wage. It is unfortunately rep 
longer true that unemployment among agricultural ined 
labourers is negligible ; the Beveridge committee puts it oy, 
as high as 7} per cent.; and this scheme may actually} yy, 


increase it, in so far as employers who have kept men OF For 
in slack times rather than leave them destitute will now 


aro 
feel justified in letting them go on benefit. It is nt 4, 
clear whether the actuarial calculation that a schem >), 
based on contributions of 4d. a week each from employel, } 4, 


employer and State, with benefits at 12s. a week fora} 4, 
adult man and others pro rata, takes account of that. | gs 
But the scheme generally appears sound, and the Gover | _ ),9, 





ment should press on with it. oh 
* * * * 
The Herring Bill Bu 
Five months have elapsed since the Sea Fish Com- 
mission made its report on the herring industry, and it i fo 
therefore necessary, in view of the desperate plight dF. 
the fishermen, that the Herring Industry Bill should be ~ 
pushed through Parliament quickly. The Government Ps 
proposes to set up a Board of nominated members, 8s th 
suggested by the Commission, but departs from tts = 
recommendations in leaving it to the Board to prepare 
its own scheme of reorganization and regulation. It ot 


offers a grant of money and borrowing powers on a slightly - 
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dscale, but otherwise in conformity with the report. 
The fund at the disposal of the Board will enable it to 
lend money for the much-needed work of building or 
re-conditioning boats, and perhaps paying compensation 
for boats that may be scrapped. It has to be recognized 
that the first tasks of the Board will be that of cutting 
down with a view to avoiding a glut of fish and enabling 
men engaged in fishing to earn a fair living. Reduction 
| first— expansion, it is hoped, afterwards—the latter 
© being possible with better curing, better marketing, and 
‘petter arrangements with foreign consumers. 

* * * * 
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ress, wif politics in the Church 
y Senay ='To what extent should the Church pledge itself to 
ensatin, B definite views about such matters as unemployment and 
; for > the means that should be adopted to abolish it ? The ques- 
¢ heal tion will come up at the Spring Session of the Church 
paymey | Assembly on a resolution contained in a report of the 
t will f Social and Industrial Commission on Unemployment. 
hot yf ‘The Commission expresses the conviction that the Church 
the ney is right to concern itself with unemployment, and that 
aged byF jt should support certain specific remedies, such as 
ablishi fF the raising of the school-leaving age, but that it should 
y, it wif not commit itself to particular economic or financia 
L of th policies. The question that will come before the Assembly 
eCessary © pristles with difficulties. A Church that did not concern 
ssent yf jtself with the most urgent economic problems of our 
Billaxf day might well be accused of being out of touch with 
it. Fuh yealities. But how far should it go? Should it favour 
er cent, F moderate social reforms, or the programme of Socialism, 
opt the F or, say, the Douglas Credit system ? Might it conceivably 
ution, F have to find itself in the position of saying that rejection 
of the Douglas Credit system or of a scheme for reforming 
banking was inconsistent with Christianity ? The layman 
ridges ill be inclined to say that the Church must press for 
ulturl F strenuous thought and action in these matters, but 
nark 4 should not in its corporate capacity concern itself with 
rity itF highly controversial details. 
tained f * * * e 
_ London’s Green Girdle — 
itriby. Some 35 years have elapsed since The S pectator advo- 
ated measures to preserve a belt of open land within a 
ners reasonable distance of central London before continuous 
a ” building should make it too late. The proposal has been 
: . repeated again and again since then, and has been exam- 
~— ined in detail by the Greater London Regional Planning 
m Committee ; but no step was taken till Mr. Herbert 
i Morrison this week announced the decision to ask the 
3 ° London County Council to co-operate with the authorities 
‘ "YF around London, and to contribute money up to £2,000,000 
Snot for the acquisition of suitable land. How urgent the 
en matter is may be judged by the fact that of 32,000 acres 
oyed, available some years ago, 5,500 were found to have 
or ait been built on in 1930, and of the remainder a further 
ca 3,500 acres have now been taken up. It is a case of 
ver: F now or never, unless the belt is to be, not 11 miles from 
Charing Cross, but 20 or more. 
* * * * 
‘om § Builders’ Wages and Housing Costs 
itis In ordinary circumstances a trade union’s plea 
it of for a general increase of wages on the ground that an 
dbe | idustry was extremely prosperous would seem to be a 
nent » tasonable one. But the circumstances in which the 
5, as Joint Industrial Council for the building industry advance 
its P that claim are not ordinary. The boom in building is 
pare mainly due to the fact that a great national drive is in 
It process with a view to improving the housing conditions 
htly of the working classes. It is the needs of their fellow- 








workers which have produced the boom in their own 









sheltered industry. The additional wages which they 
are asking for would increase the cost of building houses 
appreciably, and before long would have the effect of 
increasing the rent paid by other workers. Even so 
their claim would be a just one if their scale of pay 
was below the average paid in other industries. But 
the contrary is the case. Since 1914 their hours have 
been shortened and their pay increased, and the rates 
for labourers are 100 per cent. per hour, or 82 per cent. 
per week, higher than they were, the cost-of-living index 
figure being 43 per cent. higher. 
* * * * 

The Parliamentary Outlook 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The struggle, 
inevitable in all coalitions, between the Left and the 
Right wings for the soul of the Executive will enter upon 
a new stage with the reassembly of Parliament next week. 
There is first of all Mr. Lloyd George’s dynamic platform 
‘ampaign that is bound to have a powerful influence on 
the young men on the Left. It was interesting to see 
that his proposals with regard to the banking system 
received the immediate support of Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
one of the most constructive thinkers among the Conserva- 
tives outside the Government. 

* * ** « 

It is the fashion in Government circles to ridicule the 
influence of this type of man, but it is interesting to note 
that the Government themselves have been at pains to 
appear to have open minds on Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
gramme. Indeed Cabinet Ministers have spoken in the 
country with such a unanimity of eulogium on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s past services and future usefulness that 
it would appear to be concerted. The inclusion of Mr. 
Lloyd George in a reconstructed National Government 
is now definitely on the map. The great obstacle is 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who almost alone of his Con- 
servative colleagues has never overcome the personal 
antipathy to Mr. Lloyd George engendered in the post-War 
coalition days. But even he was very gentle in his 
criticisms, a fact which Mr. Lloyd George was quick to 
seize upon in his Pwllheli speech as a favourable sign. 
One factor that would make Mr. Lloyd George look with 
greater favour upon any offer from the National Govern- 
ment is his sudden estrangement from the Labour Party. 
It is clear for the moment that the Labour Party will 
have none of the New Deal. They are criticizing it 
in words that sound very strange and tactically foolish 
when it is remembered what powerful support he has been 
giving to their by-election candidates. 

* * * * 

Altogether the National Government will have to 
make up its mind very soon if it intends to continue 
its present policy of keeping Left. If it does decide to 
do so—and there is every reason to suppose that it will— 
it must act with a greater sense of leadership and, which 
is even more vital, with more active appreciation of the 
arts of publicity. At present its showmanship is lament- 
able. Two important suggestions emerged from the 
report of the Commissioners on the Distressed Areas, 
One was the necessity of strengthening weak bridges 
and the other was the urgency of nationalization of 
mining royalties. For the Government were 
attacked for not accepting these proposals, and then 
suddenly in a speech of Mr. Hore-Belisha, and in a speech 
on the Christmas adjournment by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain, it appeared that they had in fact decided to adopt 
both. But they did so in such a hesitant and _hole- 
and-corner way that they have received no credit and 
few realize even that they have accepted them. 


weeks 
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STIMULUS FROM BANGOR 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S Bangor speech has received 
abundant and varied comment, and if one of the 
aims of its author was to force the nation to face squarely 
the issues that confront it he may be congratulated on a 
striking initial success. A good many of the palpable 
defects of the speech—such as the implication that 
£2.000,000 was all the Depressed Areas Commissioners 
would have to draw on, or the exaggerated emphasis on 
the aloofness of the Bank of England, whose Directors 
are nearly all connected with industrial concerns, from 
industry, or the allegation that the crash of 1931 was 
caused by the wild gambling of high finance, here no less 
than in Amcrica—have been adequately dealt with by 
competent commentators, notably, in regard to banking, 
Mr. R. H. Brand. 

But none of these are of the essence of the speech. It 
is, of course, only the opening shot in a systematic cam- 
paign, and till Mr. Lloyd George has given his ideas much 
clearer definition there is no material for more than tenta- 
tive judgements. What calls for consideration is the 
gencral purpose of the speech, its probable effect, and its 
detailed proposals. About the first there can be 
Through all the vicissitudes that have 
marked his political career the genuineness of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s almost passionate sympathy for oppressed and 
suffering classes has been beyond suspicion. The archi- 
tect of the great measures that brought old age pensions 
and health insurance into being. he sees unemployment 


no 
serious question. 


nuch more as a human than as an economic problem, 
and contemplation of the conditions in which a large 
proportion of the people of this country live fires him with 
a discontent which, if not precisely divine, has yet a 
certain inspired quality, and which if not always practical 
in its expression, can be converted into a wholesome 
stimulus to lagging or hesitant administrators. 

That, if nothing else, will result from his new cam- 
paign. The present Government has been by no means 
idle in the work of social reconstruction. It has not done 
what it might in the matter of housing, but it has done a 
good deal. Agriculture is undergoing a series of opera- 
tions which may, or may not, leave the patient better 
than he was to start with, but no one, at any rate, can 
accuse Mr, Elliot of torpid inactivity. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
is in danger only of incineration through the friction 
created by his own momentum. Public works on no 
inconsiderable scale are being executed or planned. 
Trade is gradually improving. 
being reduced. 


Unemployment is slowly 
The real case against the Government— 
and it is the case which Mr. Lloyd George states in charac- 
teristically vigorous language—is that while the attitude, 
and achievement, of Ministers might serve well enough 
for normal times they fall disastrously short of what is 
called for in this moment of abnormal stress. 

Nothing but good can come of driving that truth home. 
Every Government in the fourth year of its term of office 
needs galvanizing into new activity, and there are per- 
sonal factors that make the operation in the case of the 
Mr. Lloyd 
George, as self-appointed galvanizer, can render notable 
public service. But his speech raises important practical 
Is the Government to be stimulated to 
pursue its present policies with new vigour and resolution, 
or is it to turn in its track and embark on the experiment 
of hitherto untried expedients ? 
answer te that is — Both. 
of the policy of public works. 


present administration especially salutary. 


questions. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s 
He calls for a large extension 
Housing, road-building, 


railway, canal and telephone development, the impr, 
ment of water-supplies, are all, in his view, fields in Whid, 
with cheap money to help, a considerable extension af 
activity is possible, And in all that he is unquestiong} 
right, though in regard to some of those enterpris, 
(notably, for example, telephone development), the SCODe 
for still further expansion is relatively small. But of ty 
definite proposals he has so far made four, those for, 
Development Commission and a Cabinet of five member f 
for extensive land-settlement schemes, and for a reform ¢ : 
the constitution of the Bank of England, will call for mug 
fuller discussion when they have been further elaborated, F 
The attack on the Bank of England has _ becomf 
conventional. Its Court is, in fact, in much clog 
touch with industry than Mr. Lloyd George suggest 
and it may be questioned whether, if its directors wer 
appointed in some other way which he does not clearly F 
define, its methods or its policy would be substantially 
different from what they are today. It is not a fatdh 
reproach to the greatest banking institution in th 
world that it should be directed in part by banker, f 
For the Development Council there is much more ty 
be said. For the first of the functions assigned ty 
that projected body, that of executing “a survey o/ 
the industrial, agricultural, and financial 
and potentialities of the country,” there is, 
everything to be said. 


Tesourees 
indeed, 
In the field of agriculture jy 
particular all our tendency has been to plunge — 
empirically without ever surveying the  agriculturd § 
potentialities of the country as a whole in the lighi 
of such factors as the suitability of the soil in different 
regions for particular crops and forms of tillage. The 
appeal for more thinking, and more co-ordination ¢ 
existing thought and research, is altogether timely. 
Whether Mr. Lloyd George’s proposed Council car 
with advantage be charged with any administratiy 
functions is much more questionable. He 
appear to contemplate that himself. There is nothing 
to be said for sidetracking Government departments 
manned by a civil service which in the main works 
with striking devotion and efficiency. But if the 
Development Council is to be so constituted as to giv 
its recommendations compelling force it is essential 
that they should be discussed and pronounced on in 
a Cabinet in which the Departmental Ministers are 
fully represented. The case for an informal Inner Cabinet, 
consisting of four or five Ministers with little or no 
departmental burden to carry, is strong. That has, 
in fact, been a regular feature of Cabinet administration 
in this country in the past. The demand for a select 
Cabinet of five, with the Departmental Ministers all 
outside it, is far less convincing. The War analogy 
is misleading. We are not in an emergency like the 
War. We are not in an emergency like that of 193). 
We are working painfully back to normality, and i 


does not 
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that process the administrative departments must pley 
a foremost part. The defects of a large Cabinet can 
be exaggerated, unless—as there is no reason to suppose 
—its members are all in the habit of discoursing at length 
on questions that do not immediately concern them. 
Efficient chairmanship by the Prime Minister of the 
day usually matters much more than numbers. 

The land settlement plans which Mr. Lloyd George 
outlines are hardly worth discussing till he has explained 
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much more clearly what he means. Land _ settlement 
schemes on any substantial scale have never succeeded 
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in this country yet, and if, as his speech implies, Mr. 
Lloyd George contemplates restoring a million people 
to the soil he is proposing an incredibly wild experiment. 
To say, a Chinese proverb has it, is easy; to do is 
difficult. Mr. Lloyd George has discovered the truth 
© of that for himself. “I hope to submit to the agricul- 
lturists of this country on behalf of the Government 
schemes which will restore agriculture to the position 
1€ S¢ jt was in forty or fifty years ago, when there were four 
t mi or five million more acres under cultivation than now.” 
Of the ) So Mr. Lloyd George, as Prime Minister, in 1919. He 
; for was still Prime Minister in 1920, 1921 and most of 1922. 
ember, And at the end of 1922 the acreage under corn crops 
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recone THE FREEDOM 
close : 

geests . deputation, headed by the Archbishop of 
S wer Canterbury, which laid before the Prime Minister 
clearly | the case for more adequate control of film exhibitions, 
ntialy f has once again brought the question of censorships 
\ fat | into open controversy. The issues have tended to be 
n the obscured by the false cries raised by the extremists of 
nkex,{ both sides. The Mrs. Grundys en the one side have 
re ty — spoken as if the only noxious effects which films can 
ed if have on the minds of the public are those arising from 
ey ff sexual licence and crime displays. The champions of 
ures f freedom on the other side have spoken as if freedom 
dee] F consisted in the unlimited right of Hollywood film 
re y {| magnates to impose American ideas on British audiences 
aheaj and the unlimited right of producers in England and 
tun] | America to exploit to any extent the tastes and appe- 


light f tites of the ignorant masses whose custom determines 
erent | profits. 

The Both of these 
the realities of the case. 


attitudes of mind are remote from 
The effect of the films on the 


Nn Oj 

young and ignorant is far more subtle and _ insidious 
cayf than anything that can be measured by a few rule-of- 
ative & thumb prohibitions devised to prevent blatant sexual 
not excitement or admiration for crime. The opposite 
hing attitude ignores the fact that the cinema is already 
ens Subject to censorship, which is not the less real because 
orks | the Board of Film Censors is not official, and may be all 


the | the more troublesome because the behaviour of the licens- 
ing authorities is capricious and varies from district to 


uly 

od 4 Li . . 

sta | district. The question is not whether there should be 
, inf & Censorship or not, but whether there should be the 


arf ¢xisting censorships, or a different censorship, or none. 


net, The comparison with the case of stage plays is 
nof important, but may be misleading. <A stage play is 


haf &#n event occurring in the first place in a single theatre 
ion f end affecting a limited number of people, mostly adults. 
let f Afilm involves a series of events repeated throughout the 
all f country for perhaps twenty million people, many of them 
ogy f children, most of them entirely unsophisticated. A 


the play appealing to the finer susceptibilities of intelligent 
3). audiences has a chance of success, and is_ therefore 
in{ Occasionally put on the stage. A film making a similar 
lay appeal might or might not prove a success, but since 
an the drawing qualities of such films are in doubt producers 


ye F do not risk their money in them, and the possibilities 
rth are guess work. 

m. The theatre, therefore, in spite of the fact that it is 
he almost wholly in commercial hands, presents a much more 
promising field for genuine artistic effort than does the 
ge cinema ; it is still, with all its defects, and in spite of all 





ed § the progress in film work, on a higher cultural level. 
nt § Ifthere were a case for releasing the cinema from all 


a f censorship, there would certainly be, @ fortiori, a case 





and green crops had not increased but decreased, the 
only increase, and that a small one, being in grasses 
and permanent pasture. Before a million townsmen can 
be put on the land without the certainty of disaster 
farming must be made remunerative for the 850,000 
trained workers who are there already. A_ back-to- 
the-land movement was never more needed than today. 
In urging that as an ideal Mr. Lloyd George will have 
opinion in all parties with him. But it is well to work 
within the realm of the practical, and he is no doubt 
gratified to know that even as things are the National 
Government is achieving a little more with the land 
than he found possible himself, 


OF THE FILMS 


And in fact the for 
releasing it from the present oflicial censorship exercised 
by the Lord Chamberlain’s office is an overwhelming 
one. That censorship has recently not been quite so 
absurd as it was before the War, when Ibsen, Shaw, 
Macterlinck and many other serious dramatists in their 
most serious veins were arbitrarily and ignorantly 
banned. But even in more reasonable hands it has con- 
trived to prohibit or postpone the production of such 
plays as Young Woodley or Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, It may justly be said of the stage censorship 


for releasing the theatre. “ase 


that it has tended to check progressive ideas which are not 
acceptable to mediocrity and has had litile or no influence 
in regard to ordinary moral decorum in popular stage 
shows. The censorship of plays in its present arbitrary 
form ought to be abolished ; and if it is to be retained 
in some other form, it should be such that it would give 
a right of appeal and a fair public hearing to the 
aggrieved parties. 

But what, then, about the film industry ? (It may be 
noticed that one instinctively speaks about the film 
industry and the art of the theatre.) Clearly it has no more 
claim to be completely immune from censorship than has 
the theatre. But the point from which we must start 
is that it 7s censored. The preliminary purgative work 
of the Board of Film Censors serves in the majority of 
cases to relieve exhibitors from interference by the 
licensing authorities and avert protests from organized 
sections of the public. The Board is at least as autocratic 
as any Censor of Plays when it “blue pencils a few 
‘damns,’ or cuts an inch or two of leg.” (See Miss 
Dorothy Knowles’s interesting book on the subject.) It 
is unoflicial and, therefore, all the more on its guard ; 
it is only too anxious to placate those who represent the 
interests of the Home Oflice, the Defence Departments 
and the Foreign Office, and those leaders of opinion who 
might be disposed to organize campaigns. It can readily 
be understood that the Home Office should welcome the 
existence of a censorship which does all that an official 
Board of its own could do, and does it without imposing 
on the Government the necessity of explaining its reasons 
or justifying itself in public. The Board of Film Censors 
does the Government’s work without implicating the 
Government. It cannot be said that it is not a real 
censorship. 

The problem from the public point of view has never 


been faced at all. Here we have a comparatively small 


number of profit-making companies, a certain per- 
centage of them British, but a large majority still 
American, whose business it is to manufacture films 


which engage the constant attention of some scores of 
millions of American and British men, women and 
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children—the number of British is put at about twenty 
million. These men, women and children are being 
daily fed with fictitious matter presented in the form of 
pictures and words devised to engage the attention of 
the least intelligent persons in two continents. The 
intellectual and imaginative make-up of the greater 
part of modern society is being constantly modified and 
moulded by the ideas thus crudely and fortuitously con- 
veyed. The character of the British nation as it is to be 
in the future will be to a considerable extent the product 
of influences such as these. 

The deputation which waited upon the Prime Minister 
was right in demanding that a question of this magnitude 
should at least be the subject of inquiry. When a 


ad 





similar question arose some years ago, and it was aske4 
whether the right to broadcast ought not to be left ty 
free radio companies, the conclusion was that so vast 
a power for good or ill could not possibly be left to priya, 
individuals. Hence the B.B.C. But the films aye at 
least as all-pervasive as radio. When the whole questig, 
of the relation of the State to the film industry become 
as it must, the subject of exhaustive public inquiry, ; 
will not be enough to ask how films can be controll 
or censored, but what are the conditions under whic 
films worth seeing will have a chance of getting mac. 
and, when made, distributed. The major probley 
will be not so much that of restricting the bad films 
as frecing the good ones. 





igi 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OME of the comments evoked by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Bangor speech are as interesting as the speech 
itself. Mr. Lloyd George subscribes unreservedly to 
what to Free Traders is the arch-heresy, that tariffs can 
be used as weapons to reduce tariffs, and that straitest 
of all the sect of the Free T raders, Lord Snowden, sends 
him a telegram of congratulation. He condemns the 
reversion to the gold standard in 1925 as a costly blunder, 
and Mr. Churchill, who carried that unfortunate operation 
through, gives the speech an exuberant welcome. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express regrets that Mr. Lloyd 
George said next to nothing about developing our colonial 
empire. Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail records with 
greater distress his omission to insist on a larger air-foree. 
There are no doubt a great many things he has not 
said so far, but, as was observed of him in another 
connexion, the man’s young yet. The return to the 
platform, I imagine, may slightly retard the publication 
of his War Memoirs. His next volume is to cover the 
last phase of the War, that of 1918. It is not without 
interest—whether or not it is without significance—that 
the volume of the Official History dealing with that 
period is published this week, though the history of 
the 1917 campaign has not appeared yet. 
** * * * 

No one who listened to Mr. C. F. Andrews’ broadcast 
on India on Tuesday could fail to be considerably dis- 
turbed by the account he gave of the temper of India 
in regard to the Select Committee’s report, largely, 
though by no means only, as result of the absence of any 
reference to Dominion Status. When all allowance is 
made for Mr. Andrews’ close friendship with Mr. Gandhi 
and other Indian leaders, the essential fact remains that 
he knows Indians as very few living Englishmen do, 
and he reached this country from Bombay less than a 
fortnight ago. I learn from him one interesting fact 
about Mr. Gandhi’s new  village-industries campaign. 
Everyone who joins the new _ village-reconstruction 
association has to give an undertaking that so long as he 
remains a member he will take no part in any civil 
disobedience campaign. In view of the allegations that 
Mr. Gandhi has in reality political as well as economic 
ends to serve in his village campaign that statement is 
important. 

%* * ee 

The photograph of the Keeper of Manuscripts in the 
British Museum holding in his hand a frame some 18 
inches by 12 is a wholesome reminder that there are some 
things in the world not to be measured by weight or size. 
For imprisoned beneath the glass of the frame, and not 
{ling half its surface, are three tattered fragments of a 


second-century papyrus bearing five or six half-legibk 
sentences from what appears to be a fifth Gospel, hitherty 
unknown. They can only be hypothetically interpreted, 
They add nothing to the Gospel story as we know it, 
But they signal the existence of a nameless evangelist, 
standing shadowy and dim beside Matthew, Mark and Luke 
and the other who may or may not have been John, 
The existence of other Gospels than the four included in 
the canon was, of course, known. St. Paul, in the Acts 
quotes words of Christ which none of the New Testament 
evangelists record. Why it has been decided that thes: 
fragments are from an unknown gospel, not early variants 
of the original of a known gospel, is not entirely clear, 
But as the earliest known bit of Christian writing it has 
established already a unique place in the literature of the 
world. 
* * * * 

I never feel very much disposed to accept the invitation 
to talk of graves. Man’s mortality ought not to bea 
gloomy topic, yet death and its appurtenances generally 
are. What inspires this jejune observation is the forma. 
tion, under the auspices of Lord Horder and _ others, 
of a National Council for the Disposition (not Disposal) 
of the Dead. It will deal, apparently, with questions 
of cremation and burial, the status of undertakers 
and other such matters. I note that undertakers here 
are beginning to call themselves, as they invariably 
do in America, morticians. I once studied with interest 
the prospectus of a summer school for morticians con- 





ducted by the University of Minnesota, with special 
lectures on soils, woods (for coffins) and the psychology 
of condolence and sympathetic demeanour. Diplomas 
were awarded. 

* * * * 

The Lord Chancellor, I see, has raised the question of 
attaching a shorthand-writer to each High Court Judge. 
To adcpt that suggestion would mean a considerable 
attack on the law’s delays, for the necessity for the Judge 
to take a long-hand note slows down proceedings seriously. 
But the position is not as simple as it sounds. The Judge 
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who has his own note can refer to any part of it at any 
moment. To ask the shorthand-writer to find a particular 
passage and transcribe it, or read it sotto voce, raises 
obvious difficulties. Most Judges, I think, would relin- 
quish with reluctance the opportunity of consulting theit 


own notes. 
* * * * 


Without Comment 
“Not within living memory has such kecn political 
excitement been aroused ”’—The Daily Mail on Mr. 
Randolph Churchill’s candidature at Wavertree. 
JANUS. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 


By the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


HE present discussion of the Death Penalty has an 
importance that extends far beyond the subject 
itself, ‘The retention or alteration of our present practice, 
now that the question has been sharply raised, must 
depend upon the moral principles accepted by the com- 
munity for the government of its penal code. It has 
commonly been agreed that in all punishment there are 
three clements, which may, of course, be active in very 
varving preportions. These have usually been called 
the Retributive, the Deterrent and the Reformative. 
Personally, I hold that the essential element in what has 
been called retribution is not the infliction of pain to 
palanee evil done, but is the action of the community 
jn repudiating a criminal act. If, when a crime has been 
committed, the community does nothing, it is condoning 
the act, and to that extent becomes a partner in the 
guilt of it. If it treats the criminal merely as a subject 
for remedial care it is ignoring his moral character. 

What is first of all required for the moral welfare of 
the community, and of the criminal himself, is that action 
should be taken in the name of the community making 
car its repudiation of the crime. Thus the community 
clears itself by re-assertion of the outraged principle, 
and assists the criminal by recalling to his attention the 
principle against which he had offended. Almost inevit- 
ably this clement in punishment takes the form of the 
infliction of pain or inconvenience, and inasmuch as every 
criminal act is an abuse of liberty, the appropriate form 
of retribution or repudiation is curtailment of liberty, 
that is to say, imprisenment. But for smaller offences 
the inconvenience of a fine may serve, and in the case 
of those who neither are, nor can reasonably be expected 
to be, fully formed in character, and therefore fully 
responsible for their conduct, it is both proper and just 
that the remedial element should be given so much pre- 
ponderance as is best expressed through a training in 
the use of liberty rather than the removal of it. This, 
no less than the avoidance of contaminating contacts, 
is the ground for substituting special schools or proba- 
tion for imprisonment in the case of juvenile offenders. 

The deterrent element stands on a quite different 
ground, It is not primarily a moral principle at all, 
except so far as the character of a potential criminal 
may be safeguarded by the check upon his indulgence 
of criminal impulses. Strictly speaking it is not the 
infliction of punishment, but the law which directs it, 
in which the deterrent element is to be found. Obviously 
in the case of the criminal who has been detected the 
deterrent quality of the punishment has already failed. 
He has not been deterred ; and the object of inflicting 
the punishment upon him, so far as the aim is deterrent, 
is not to deter him but to deter other people. It is, 
strictly speaking, the law which is, or seeks to be, deter- 
rent when it enacts that whoever shall in future do such 
and such things shall suffer such and such consequences, 

Now, so far as punishment is deterrent only, it is treating 
the criminal as a means to an end, and though the law 
which condemned him may 
the crime, the actual infliction of the punishment is 
mainly concerned with other people. So far as this is 
true, it is non-moral ; and if there were no other element 
in any instance of punishment, it would be immoral, 
for it is always immoral to treat a person only as a means 
to some end other than his own well-being. No form 
as punishment is so purely deterrent as the Death 


aim at preserving him from 


Penalty. It has, indeed, been urged, by T. H. Green 
for example, that the sentence of death may be the one 
shock needed to call the criminal to a sense of his guilt 
and so to stimulate repentance. Perhaps sometimes it 
is so. But there does not seem to be much evidence 
that in practice sentence of death has this tendency. 
Of course it is only on the hypothesis of immortality that 
the death penalty can be regarded as reformative at all ; 
and it is doubtful whether many of those who incur it have 
a sufficiently vivid faith in a future life to accept the 
sentence of death as a temporary discipline. 

Recent experience has shown that in many cases 
public opinion revolts against the execution of condemned 
criminals, and indeed the proportion of reprieves tends 
steadily to increase. Moreover, observation seems to 
leave no doubt with regard to the chief quality of effect- 
iveness in deterrent punishment. It is not the severity 
of the penalty inflicted, but the certainty both of detection 
and of the exaction of the penalty required by law, 
whatever this may be. If then, as seems unquestionable, 
we have reached a stage where the expectation of execu- 
tion has been rendered definitely uncertain, so that 
there is always hope of reprieve, the death penalty will 
be less deterrent than a life sentence without the possi- 
bility of reprieve. No doubt it is logically absurd to be 
more deterred by certain impri:onment for life than by 
possible execution with life imprisonment as the alter- 
native ; but few men are governed by logic, and criminals 
Jess than most: and as a matter of psychology the 
introduction of uncertainty, even though it only be as 
between death and a life sentence, weakens the deterrent 
influence of the present law as compared with a life 
sentence certain to take effect. 

The fact that a man sentenced for life may gain his 
discharge after a long period does not have this effect of 
uncertainty, because his doing so is conditional upon 
something else altogether—namely, future good conduct. 
What is required for effective deterrence is that there 
shall be prescribed for the crime a penalty which will 
then and there be inflicted. Our modern sentiment has 
robbed the death penalty of its chief defence. This is of 
great importance when we remember that all punishment 
should contain the remedial or reformative element, 
for, as has been said, this element is at its minimum in 
the death penalty. Unless, therefore, it can be pleaded 
that that penalty is uniquely deterrent, which in modern 
conditions it is not, the case against it seems overwhelming. 

Moreover, the cause which makes the reformative 
element so small exposes the death penalty also to a special 
This is the finality of it so far as this 

It may be very rare that an innocent 
man is found guilty of murder. But we cannot be sure 
that it has never happened, or never will happen. 
Certainly there are on record cases where a reprieve 
has arrived only just in time, and sometimes this has been 
granted as a result of discovery that the guilt really 
attached to another person and that the condemned man 
was innocent. If a person has been found guilty and 
imprisoned and his innocence is afterwards established, 
nothing can restore to him the years of freedom of which 
he has been deprived ; none the less he may return to his 
family and friends with his good name vindicated. But 
if a man has been hanged, the subsequent discovery of his 
innocence cannot avail him in this life. There must be 
overwhelmingly strong reason before a civil community 


risk of injustice. 
world is concerned. 
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takes the risk that is involved in the infliction of a punish- 
ment final in that sense. But, on the contrary, even 
apart from this consideration, the case for the death 
penalty seems definitely weak. 

If the contention of these paragraphs is sound it would 
follow that we should, as soon as possible, remove the 
death penalty for murder from the statute book ; but 
it would also follow that we should not ask for reprieves 
in the meantime, except in circumstances so peculiar 
that everyone could recognize that the exception does 
not infringe the rule. ; 

There is one other consideration telling the same way 
which we have kept to the end because it is of quite 
supreme importance. It is the principle laid down by 
Jeremy Bentham that the State affects the conduct and 
actions of its citizens more by the standards governing 
its own action than by the penalties which it visits upon 
others. It is often said that execution for murder is 


A 


justified because murder, being an outrage upon the 
sanctity of life, calls for a quite unique retribution » 
repudiation. That in itself may be tiu2: but the Sta, 
will do most to promote regard for the sanctity of life}, 
pay-nz regard to that sanctity itself. Its action in takin, 
life where murder is proved will do more to undermip. 
regard for life, and therefore even to encourage murder, 
than the terrible nature of the punishment could do 4, 
check the murderous impulse. This is an argument whic) 
in any special application is incapable of being tested. 
but the principle of it rests both upon a very wig 
observation of instances and upon the understanding gf 
human character possessed by those who have mog 
deeply penetrated its secrets. To me, at least, it seen 
clear that few public actions would at the present ting 
so much demonstrate and secure an advance in the 
ethics of civilization as the abolition of the Death 
Penalty. 


PROGRESSIVE POLICY: IV. BANKING AND INDUSTRY 


By HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 


HE argument in favour of changes in our banking 
and financial system has nothing to do with the 
merits or demerits, either moral or intellectual, of 
bankers and financiers. It rests upon the view that 
the financial and banking structure must suit, and 
serve, the economic system as a whole; and if great 
revolutionary changes have taken place, or are destined 
to take place, in the economic system then the financial 
and banking structure, as an integral part of that system, 
must also be changed to harmonize with the new con- 
ditions. It is impossible to discuss the social efficiency 
of the banking structure, apart from the kind of society 
which it has to serve and the kind of social results which 
we desire. 

I think it often happens that when industrialists, 
politicians or social thinkers charge those in control 
of banking and finance with inefficiency and_ error, 
what is really happening is that the bankers and 
financiers are being guided by entirely different motives 
from their critics. For instance, the deflationary 
operation of our return to the Gold Standard in 1925 
is now generally condemned; and rightly so. But it 
was wrong not because the Governors of the Central 
3ank were deficient in their understanding of monetary 
and economic theory. In theory their policy was 
probably correct. The real criticism is that in practice 
it proved to be impossible for the theory to be applied. 
They could not bend society in obedience to their 
theory ; they nearly broke it in the General Strike 
of 1926 that ensued. This was not because they did 
not understand economics, but because they did not 
understand men. The coalfields of Durham are a 
long way from Threadneedle Street and miners and 
bankers scldom meet. Yet in a deflationary operation 
of this kind a knowledge of the problems of industry, 
and of the probable reactions of different sections of 
the population was more important than 
intimacy with the monetary theory by 
which our financial advisers were guided. 

The financiers were seeking to maintain the stability 
of sterling. The industrialists were seeking to maintain 
their money incomes at a level which would enable 
them to meet the payments due on capital raised at 
the higher level of prices. The workers were unwilling 
to accept lower money wages until they saw some 
evidence of the lower prices that, in theory, would 


perhaps 
traditional 


result. No organization existed through which thes 
conflicting objectives could be discussed and, by con. 
promise or agreement, reconciled. The nation was 
divided against itself. The conflict grew to its maximum 
intensity before Government, as the overriding authority, 
stepped in to impose a compromise which was really 
inconsistent with that brutal adjustment of costs and 
prices which the financial policy had been designed to 
accomplish. 

Today, we are faced with a situation equally muddled 
and confused. The first step in my programme, therefore, 
would be the creation of an organizational structure of 
finance, industry and _ politics, so constructed as to 
bring to the decision of essential national questions the 
combined information and intelligence of all three. Its 
character would be determined by its purpose. I want 
not only a co-ordination of financial, political, and 
industrial policy, but a means by which the central or 
key decisions on economic policy can be made effective 
throughout the multitudinous activities of the nation. 
I would begin to create it by giving to industry the 
statutory powers to put its own house in order under 
the terms of an Industrial Reorganization Enabling Act. 
I would seek to secure order and coherence in each 
industry under schemes created by themselves for their 
own regulation, in place of the present mutually destrue- 
tive dog-fight among its units. Out of these reorganized 
industries there would arise representative National 
Councils able to speak and act on behalf of the industries 
under their guidance and control. In this way the 
‘“‘ constituencies ” from which functional representation 
could De drawn would have been created. 

In the realm of finance I think there is everything 
to be said for, and little of importance against, supple- 
menting the guidance of the Governor of the Bank of 
England, and the Treasury, by an independent Board of 
Governors drawn from Industry, Commerce and Finance, 
and able to represent the views of those interests while 
owing allegiance to none. It seems to me a matter of 
little importance who owns the shares of the Bank as 
long as control of its policy is legally placed in the hands 
of a public Board which, by its composition, would 
ensure familiarity with the problems and needs of all the 
interests affected by the decisions it would take. _ It 
often happens that, taking the short term view at least, 
there is a cleavage between financial interests and 
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— 
industrial interests ; that one policy would benefit the 
owner of foreign investments and another the owner of 
home investments ; that one policy would favour the 
exporter and hamper the importer or vice-versa. There 
chould not be left any room for cven the slightest sus- 
vicion that the financial and credit policy of the nation 
can ever be made the sport of such rivalry. The 
«mystery now surrounding financial policy, and from 
which these suspicions arise, should be removed. As 
far as possible “ open diplomacy ” should be practised. 
In so far as this is impracticable the national welfare 








) should be clearly safeguarded by a proper representation 
Sof all the interests affected. 
* to control its own money. 


The nation has the right 
If, in the interests of political 
neutrality, this function must be delegated, what possible 
argument is there against ensuring that the devolution 


> should be upon a body of independent representatives 


familiar, each in his own sphere, with the requirements 
of different sections of the community ? 

But even if we have Finance organized to serve, and 
Industry organized to avail itself of the service, some- 
thing more is required. If we are to have a proper co- 
ordination of policy. then a co-ordinating organization 
iy needed. In a book which [ wrote on the subject just 
over a year ago I called this body a National Kconomic 
Council. The other day Mr. Lioyd George, with his 
incomparable force of eloquence, pleaded for a central 
body with similar functions and called it a National 


Development Council. Into this body I would draw 
representatives of industry, finance, the Government, 
Labour, and such bodies with economic functions as the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee. The function of 
the Council would be to initiate policies, for the approval 
of Parliament, designed to bring into employment the 
full resources of the nation. A suitable organization for 
the wise direction of investment should be associated 
with the Council. When the means by which the policy 
was to be carried out had been determined, the existence 
of such a co-ordinating body would ensure that political, 
financial and industrial policy were in harmony and con- 
sistent with one another. 

Having created this “ Framework of a new society,” 
as Sir Arthur Salter has named it, we would only be at 
the beginning of the real task of our period. The whole 
balance of our production and trade has to be adjusted 
to the great changes that have taken place in the world 
while our industrial system has remained relatively 
The changes that ought to have taken place in 
new conditions have been obstructed 
a variety of factors during the past 
must now be stimulated by govern- 
and encouraged by the assurance of 


rigid. 
response to these 
and thwarted by 
ten They 
mental assistance 
stability and purpose in the financial and political policy 


years. 


of the nation. 
{Lord Astor 
“ Agriculture.” | 


will in this series peat week on 


write 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN BEING 


By J. L. 


OW that Mr. Lloyd George is bringing forward 
his scheme for planting a million unemployed, 
chiefly urban unemployed, on the land, it may be of 
interest to know of a smaller venture in the same direction 
in Newfoundland. Newfoundland was treated from the 
first by the Mother Country as a fishing station. Settle- 
ment on the land was for hundreds of years forbidden, 
and the fishermen who went out in the spring came 
home in autumn bringing their catch home with them. 


Not until the recent depression has Newfoundland 
taken its agriculture seriously. There has been no 


teaching of agriculture in school or college, no experi- 
mental farm, no expert advice, no offer to immigrants 
of steadings on which to settle. She content to 
import all cereals, most of her vegetables and fruit, 
her store cattle, pigs, goats and even her hay. Not 
witil failure in sueeessive fishery scasons drove hundreds 
of men in from the out settlements to the capital in 
search for work, did she bethink herself of the soil. 

A Land Development Association was then formed 
which laid out a thousand allotments in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, equipped the men with the necessary 
tools and seed, gave them instructions and supervised 
their work. At the same time—this was four years 
ago—they laid before Government a plan for settling 
ot 100 family men on virgin forest Jand belonging 
te the Crown about 50 miles from the city. All they 
asked of the Government advance the 
necessary to maintain these men on the dole for two 
vears, undertaking within that time to convert these 
dole-receivers into self-supporting self-respecting citizens. 
The offer was turned down by a Government one of 
whose first economies was to merge the Ministry of 
Agriculture with that of Marine. 

The new Commissioners in the first 
ollice revived this project. They 
trustees, and made over to them the district sclected by 


Was 


sub. 


was to 


months of 
five 


few 
appointed 


PATON 


the Land Development Association, and the sum = of 
$44,000. The Trustees selected ten family men, who 
had handled their allotments successfully, and in April, 
when the frost was out of the ground, sent them out to 
begin the work of clearing the land. They had to sleep 


in tents and fend for themselves. They were on a 
trunk road but there were no houses in the neighbour- 
hood. They were disused to regular work and 
underfed —the dole ration was 6s. 6d. per month—-but 


the will was not wanting, and they soon settled down 
to work. After three weeks they had cleared half an 
Then they were allowed a tractor and things 
went forward rapidly. It is not safe to plant potatoes 
in Newfoundland till the end of May. By that time 
they had the tilth ready. Potatoes were to be their 
staple diet for the coming year. They planted sufficient 
to see them through till the next September year and 
Now they started on building 


acre. 


other vegetables as well. 


their houses—Newfoundlanders are accustomed to do 
that. They erected also a large store—-which was to be 


run on co-operative lines —and two large barns, a com- 
munity hall, a staff house 

The whole district measured 39 square miles. 
flowed through it and the trunk road cut it into two 
Roads laid out and the river 
A considerable percentage of this land was 
marsh and lake. The lakes were full of trout. The 
marshland it is proposed to treat on the Macauley plan 
which has been in Scotland. This will 
be reserved for pasture and will come in useful when the 
At present a begin- 
The pigs 


and a school. 
A river 
was 


portions. were 


bridged. 


so successful 
time comes for introducing cattle. 
ning has been made with poultry and pigs. 
were allowed for when they estimated the potato crop 
they would require to see them through the year. 
The men’s families had come out so soon as the houses 
were ready. In September another 130 men with their 
families came out and settled in to work, felling the 
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trees, stubbing up the roots and getting ready their 
own allotted portions for next May. Then came a school. 
The syllabus follows what in Norway is called ‘* Home- 
stead learning.” It deals with the health of personal 
conduct and family life. The children are at school 
for their mid-day meal and do all the work of preparing 
it, serving it and washing up. Each child has_ his 
separate towel, soap, tooth brush and powder. The 
lirst instruction centres round these rituals of childhood, 
and the objects of their immediate environment, the 
garden, the chickens, the occupations of father and 
mother and the other men and women whom they sce. 
It is the way Pestalozzi’s Gertrude taught her children. 
There is plenty of singing, and musical drill and simple 
play. Pictures supplied in part by the Empire Marketing 
Board and British Railways give colour and meaning to 
the walls. 

The school is at the same time a Community Centre. 


HE return of the Saar Territory to Germany on 

March Ist will mark the conclusion of two distinct 

though related experiments in internationalism con- 
ducted by the League of Nations. 

As was pointed out in last week’s Spectator, the 
international administration of the Governing Com- 
mission proved on the whole efficient and just. Aided 
by the free outlets provided by both France and Ger- 
many for Saar produce, it maintained a little island of 
prosperity in the midst of the flood of the depression. 
It provided more political freedom for the individual 
than is likely to be enjoyed in the Third Reich for years, 
perhaps for generations. And yet at the very best of 
times it has been grudgingly tolerated by the vast 
majority of the inhabitants, while at the worst it has 
been frankly detested. At every German Front meeting 
which I attended attacks on the personalities and 
methods of the Commission drew the loudest and most 
prolonged applause. 

Had Clemenceau not put about the myth of the 
150.000 Frenchmen in the thus inducing the 
Treaty-makers of Versailles to provide for a plebiscite 
instead of for the definite return to Germany after the 
fifteen-year period, there might possibly have been 
another story to tell. But the plebiscite always bulked 
large in the minds of Germans, and they could not 
forget that the distinctly pro-French Commission of the 
immediate —post-War had supported 


Saar, 


vears various 


measures, such as the establishment of free Trench 
schools, which seemed intended to wean Saarlanders 
from their Deutschtum. These memories, as well as 


others of the French attempts to foster Separatism in 
the Rhineland, were not unnaturally revived when the 
Governing Commission, in its obvious 
duty, took steps to secure a fair field for supporters of 
the status quo. 

The chief difliculty arose from the fact that there was 
no neutral police force or civil The great 
majority consisted of Saarlanders or German officials 
lent for service in the Saar who were wholeheartedly in 
favour of return to Germany. 


pursuance of 


service, 


The Commission thus felt 
itself obliged increasingly to rely on the few senior 
French or neutral officials and such Germans as were 
in sympathy with the Status-Quo parties, notably the 
emigrant Socialist police-oflicers. Inevitably a state of 
tension and disaffection resulted, and the Commission 


LESSONS OF THE SAAR 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 
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It has a wireless installation, a small library ang tell tuad be 
only piano in the settlement. In the winter the wie 
are adult classes for weaving and other craft Wor - Ther 
singing, reading circles. There is a_ resident DUNE ation 
and the doctor, one of the trustees, pays his reguly “i Ge 
Visits. - coal 
None of the workers receives wages in cash, jj b sheir \ 
account at the store is credited for all the work he pus jnterfe 
in, and each draws against his account. From the fin, a test 
the men have regarded it as a community venture Mi contac 
Fishermen are trained in their work on a schooner ally e 
team work. They set their face against a slacker, jy The 
their work is paid by the hour, and the only man wy jaye : 
has left was a weary Willie who found himself unpopul indepe 
The best feature of all is the new feeling of hope anf ‘phe $ 
self-respect which has drawn out the best in the maf® jot t 
as they found themselves on the way to earn their of dream 
way and do their duty by wife and home. that. 
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became more and more isolated from the German Fro 
majority of the population. This of course tended ty 
confirm the old German belief that the League wa 
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merely an instrument of French policy. and b 

The Plebiscite Commission and the Plebiscite Cour f haunt 
sct up under the June resolution of the League Coune — 
had two great advantages over the Governing Con: 7. 
mission. They had definite limited tasks agreed to by fh ‘ 
all parties and they had the assistance of a sufficien FF ie 
number of neutral judges and officials. The persistent hed-s 
accusation of anti-German prejudice made against the hy a 
Italian President of the Plebiscite Court may be dis ne 
missed as propaganda, although it does give an idea of ne 
the overheated atmosphere of suspicion in which the & sym] 
work of securing a “ free, secret and trustworthy vote’ § swee 
had to be carried on. But on the whole there is genet! F gomf 
agreement that the Commission and the Courts did ae yyain 
difficult job with exemplary tact and impartiality. prod 

The international foree, however, was at once the B an o 
greatest novelty and the most outstanding succes. F to la 
Undoubtedly the foree was largely responsible for thi Fc 
astonishing calm which prevailed during the plebiscite. F occu 
After giving all due credit to the conciliatory policy o — Old 
M. Laval and to the Rome agreements, it was the that 
presence of the troops which re-established the confidence F Old 
both of the authorities and of the population. The J of a 
troops afforded the ultimate guarantee that no violent FP the 
interference would be allowed from any quarter. 200 

According to their commanding officer, Major-General FE wat 
Brind, the first jobs of the troops were to get to know the B lant 
country and the population, I was inclined to feel, befor FT 
going to the Saar, that the emphasis laid by the Press on celle 
the friendly relations established with the inhabitants Bun 
might have been exaggerated. It was not. Credit is due be 

mi 





to the sensible attitude adopted by the German Front, to 














the Governing Commission, and above all, to the troops and 
and their officers. Their bearing was friendly, discreet Mus 
and unostentatious. The Italians, being Southerners ak 
among a northern race, perhaps found it rather more a 
diflicult than the British, Dutch and Swedes to shake 
down, but this improved, particularly when after a week = 
or so their weapons seemed to be less in evidence. The ni 
oflicers in the various districts quickly established contact J st 
with the local authorities and the police. Great pais 9 4, ; 
were taken to inconvenience the inhabitants as little as line 





possible, and although full powers to billet and requisition Fg, 
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had been taken, in fact only unoccupied buildings were 


used. oe : 
There was not very much mixing between the various 


nationalities except in the higher ranks, The command- 
ing General had a British staff; as he said, a mixed staff 
The troops remained in 
their various units and their routine methods were not 
interfered with. Though events happily did not afford 
a test of homogeneity from a military point of view, the 
contacts begun at the top were undoubtedly being gradu- 
ally extended. 

The great adyance is, of course, that the League should 
have successfully tried out a method of providing an 
independent force to deal with a difficult situation. 
The Saar force was made up of national units; it was 
not the League-minded police-force of some Geneva 


dreams. But I am not sure that it was any the worse for 


© that. For it is precisely the soldier’s simple tradition of 
patriotism which leads him to respect the national 


feelings of others. Somehow the soldiers seemed to sense 
the position in the Saar better than journalists, politicians 
or diplomats. As one of them asked me, why should the 
old Boche be any less patriotic than we should expect our 
people to be, had a part of England been detached under 
similar circumstances ? 

As I have repeatedly suggested in this series of articles, 
the outstanding lesson of the Saar is that patriotism, the 
call of race, tradition and language, is the most powerful 
That is why the experiment in 
That is also 


force in human relations. 
jnternational government was unpopular. 
why the experiment in international conciliation was 
successful. Owing to the wholly German character of the 
Saar, national sentiment could be taken fully into account, 
Unfortunately other European problems are not so simple. 
But one thing is certain. The international order of the 
future will have to be constructed on a foundation of 
nationalisms, and the Saar was a not unimportant step 
in that direction, 


BYGONE BOOKSHOPS 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


HE Old Watch House in Marylebone Lane is doomed; 
the historic firm of Bumpus confronts eviction ; 
and by the end of the month yet one more of the familiar 
haunts of the book-lover will have been sacrificed to the 
inexorable laws of traffic and speed. An event like this 
isa milestone, where (in the pantomime season) a desolate 
Dick Whittington may weil imagine himself, looking 
before and after, from a Highgate Hill that is steadily 
breaking up into a honeycomb of “* our latest model of 
bed-sit-kitch-flatlets ”’; and reflecting that, even if the 
cat may not mew, it is deadly certain that the dog will 
have his day. For the passing of the Old Watch House 
not only makes history in itself; it is just another 
symptom of a prevailing malady, which threatens to 
sweep away all old landmarks, and among them the 
comfortable bookshops, where taste and judgement still 
maintained their bulwarks against the plague of mass- 
production and frenzied sensationalism. Surely this is 
an occasion to note; perhaps to moralize; certainly 
to lament. 

For close on a hundred years the firm of Bumpus has 
occupied its present premises in Oxford Street ; but the 
Old Watch House has stood, as it stands to-day, for twice 
that period. Upon its site once stood the Church of 
Old Tyburn, and later the House of Harley, whose coat 
of arms is still above the doorway. It is believed that 
the Harleian Library started here; it is certain that, 
200 years ago, it was the rallying point of the night 
watchmen, whom Rowlandson drew, with their flickering 
lanterns, setting out upon their beat; and that Dick 
Turpin and Jack Sheppard knew the hospitality of its 
cellars, Adjoining it is the Old Court House, which 
Bumpus took over a few years back, filling it with 
wonderful exhibitions of rare books, and with the inter- 
mittent oratory of bookmen of varied degrees of eloquence 
It is a shrine of memories ; a temple of the 
Muses; but now Marylebone Lane must be widened, 
and Bumpus’s must move across Oxford Street. No 
doubt the old spirit will survive in the new home ; Mr. 
John Wilson will see to that, for he has long since proved 
himself the present prince of bookselling. But these 
changes are dolorous things; and they have been very 
busy with the book trade during the last few years. If 
a strayed book lover of the early “nincties were to return 
to London to-day, he would be hard put to it to track 
down his ancient haunts. For where are the book- 
shops of yester-year ? 


and wit. 


Who now remembers Booksellers’ Row, that dark and 
narrow alley that lay between the Strand and Temple Bar, 
the last outpost of the old shop-signs, the Crescent, the 
Dragon, the Blackamoor, with its boxes of bargains, and 
its crowd of shabby, impecunious purchasers, “ still 
nursing the unconquerable hope * that the next barrow 
must surely conceal the neglected treasure, more precious 
than luncheon, tea and dinner, all in one_? There was a 
bookshop there that faced the spot where once the 
Maypole used to stand; the brothers Denny owned and 
fostered it; and many bookmen came in search of it. 
There was a shop at the foot of the Haymarket, where 
Mr. Bain was at home to his friends, and where the 
purchase of a book had something ceremonial about its 
dignity, an act of freemasonry, a sacrament of craft. 
Here Lord Rosebery would be found of a summer's 
morning, Lord Rosebery who (in Bain’s own words) 
knew every luxury of the bibliophile except the thrill 
of buying what he could not afford. Here Leslie Stephen 
on tip-toe peered into the topmost shelves ; or the eves 
of Edmund Gosse flashed behind his spectacles, as he 
cuddled yet another Restoration Dramatist, acquired 
for a song. for lack of competition ; or Richard Monckton 
Milnes carried off with fresh recruit to the 
regiment of * curious * literature, with which his visitors 
read themselves to sleep in the Fryston Library of a 
Sunday afternoon. And there was yet another shop at 
the corner of Leicester Square, where Bickers displayed 
a splendour of bound volumes, for presentations and 
school prizes, with a side-window, which we used to call 
the Morgue, packed like a cemetery with * remainders,” 
the memento meri of the publisher's reader and the 
town traveller alike. Alas! for the vanity of human 
wishes! Even the remainders have vanished now; 
and through the panes where Burton’s Arabian Nights 
once spread their grim allure, there glitters the silken 
dalliance of strange combinations and_ still stranger 
night-rails. Where are the bookshops of yester-yvear ? 

Not vanished, of course; only ** moved on,” with 
that ceaseless advance of transport, which will soon 
have transformed every country lane into the horror 
of an arterial road. You will still find the Denny 
brothers in the Strand, their premises no doubt more 
commodious, their more numerous than of 
old; Mr. Bain’s superscription stands over against 
Charing Cross Hospital; and Messrs. Bickers may be 
attracting a more fashionable following in Charles Street 


smiles a 


assistants 
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than they could in the Leicester Square of today— 
though, if the returning survivor of the ‘nineties asks 
for that courteous, genial and encyclopaedic bibliopole, 
Mr. Cooper, he will have to follow him to Bournemouth 
before he can share the benefit of his wise advice on 
what to read, and what to neglect. Yes, the old names 
are still there ; but the old atmosphere, the old, leisured 
relaxation of book-hunting—can you recapture that in 
the crush and hurry of today? We live in an age of 
mass-production, of short-lived vogue and flamboyant 
publicity ; and even in the bookshop the fever-heat 
runs high. The trail of the motorist is over us all, the 
motorist whose claims make hay of his neighbour's 
landmark, who respects no beacons save the orange 
lights of Mr. Belisha’s dictatorship, and respects them 
only under protest and the eye of the law. The passing 
of the Old Watch House seems like a symbol of the 
universal break-up of things quiet, disciplined, and 
comely to the eye; of the hustling out of the way of 
peaceful pursuits and all the harvest of scholarship and 
What indeed is a bookshop more or less, when 
there are twenty lorries massed and interlocked at the 


repose, 


PLEBISCITE 


By ELIZABETH MONROE 


N the light from his window the old man could see that 
it was still snowing. He was glad: snow would 
help the vote, if anything. After all, they knew they were 
going to win, and snow might keep some of them at home, 
reckoning that one vote couldn’t make much odds. With 
his own side it was different; they wouldn’t stop at a 
snowdrift after all they had been through—the spying 
and the threatening and the “ after 1935.” 

He heard the outer door open and switched on the 
wireless. As likely as not it was the Blockwart again, come 
to see if Franz was still with him, and he liked to play a 
German programme whenever the Blochwart was listening, 
to give him something out of keeping with the rest. of the 
record to report at Headquarters. Then he recognized 
his grandson’s step, and at once switched off again; one 
couldn’t talk above the music, anyway not at his age, and 
especially not tonight, when they were playing all the 
old tunes that ran in one’s head, and when he wanted to 
hear about the eleventh-hour doings. 

The young man came into the doorway carrying a 
bundle of green branches. 

‘“ What's that for?” 

‘“* Decorations,” said the youth. “ You should see 
the show they’ve got upstairs. No flags, of course, but 
a flagstaff out of their middle window with a wreath all 
down it, and more in the windows at each side.” 

‘Let “em,” said the old man, “ but don’t you go copy- 
ing that Nazi clap-trap.” 

** Must,” said the other. 
that our people are to do the same as they do. I'm going 
to hang this stuff out after supper.” 

He opened the stove door and held his boots, one after 
the other, to the grill inside the shutter. The lumps of 
muddy snow between the nails at the heels thawed and 
dripped into a pool. He spread this into a swastika with 
his toe as he said: 

“Why were you listening to Germany when I came in?” 

**T was having my bit of fun,” said the old man, 
“one needs to, these days. It was to keep the Blochwart 
guessing. He’s had his eye on me all day; he’s called 
upstairs three times, and twice when he must have 
known they were all out.” 


“ Orders for tomorrow are 
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“About, my brain!” Enough of these petijg 
plaints of a disgruntled senility. Of course, they 9 
discounted in the very moment of their utterance, J, 
are out-of-date, Victorian, sentimental. All the Woy 
lives in the street today, and entertains by contrac | 
































the restaurant. What cause is there to lament oye, “ See 
Old London Watch House, when half the old Mansioy “ Nol 
and manors on the countryside are either in the hayj come I 
of housebreakers, or “in process of conversion ™ (gj and tw 
menacing phrase!) into ‘luxury flats,” with cent , Na: 
heating, public service, flood-lights in the garden, ani, press : 
swimming bath in the back yard. The treasures of ay 
fathers have gone to the auction-room ; the librays “An 
they collected with such loving care are already split yf“ Do 
lots at Sotheby's; the old watch is kept no longer folks © 
the Old Watch House in Marylebone; the Caray “ Mu 
starts for the Dawn of Nothing; and no one but ti “ No 
baby cries for poor Lorraine, Lorree. queue, 
have I 
| “Al 
asking 
“ TI 
P that tl 
“Why tT” ; or tha: 
““ Maybe because Franz was round earlier, but mof& jf they 
likely because upstairs said something to him againf «yx, 
she’s always talking to him. I thought you were hin to soc 
again, and turned on Frankfurt so as he could enjoy it ay 
*T don’t know how you can do it,” said the you may 2 
one, “even to have him on, though it sounds funn f aah 
all right, now you tell it. I reckon you're the one if i 
ride down to the poll tomorrow in a Nazi van just fq es 
the joke of voting the other way... .” a 
“Td like fine . ee 
Pee all th 
“While I'd spit, and worse, on their perishing paiitf and 1 
rather than get into one. Heard about last night ?” | and t 
“Yes, Franz told me.” E Gove 
“They did what they liked while the police nose at th 
round inspecting driving licences and pretending n¢f 1 jus 
to see, and today nine or ten chaps at the works gif fr ¢ 
notes—typewritten things, not signed—saying for al 2W 
they may be members of the Deutsche Front  theyn > ‘hap 


known for Separatist swine who'll soon be seeing tf“ 








inside of a concentration camp. God, I get mad. . .. — slow! 

He kicked the watery swastika into a_ puddle ani s time 
turned his heel in it. Swec 

** Don’t,” said the old man, “t’isn’t no good. They'r that 
going to win, and Franz says the best turn we can dP * 
the Party is to stop all our good men from crossing int thou 
France next week. They must stay, he says, and kee) and 
up a skeleton organization in touch with the ones i Dan 
Germany. He says Berlin will try and frighten us ov! coul 
early ; it will suit their new game of making up to France. 2" 
















he says, if their hotheads find no one left to beat F 
when they take over. He knows what he’s talking & ¥8Y 
about, Franz does, so don’t you go losing your heat ‘3 
and doing anything silly, young fellow, sce?” ” 
The outer door opened ; the old man switched on the 

wireless. ‘ Deutsch ist die Saar,” it roared with a thousan’ — = 
voices ;_ the visitor stopped to listen in’ the passage D 
before climbing to call on the upper floor. fon 
* * * * nal 

been 





The old man drew his chair closer to the stove. 
“Where have you 





“I can’t get warm,” he said. 
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een? You can’t have been voting till this hour. I've 
heen waiting for you to make this thing up to warm mé.” 

The young man raked the stove. 

The old one went on: “ Cold as charity it was getting 
ack from away over there. I had to change trains 
wice, too. Going wasn’t so bad; I was quite warm 
hen. But I was two hours waiting outside the poll; it 
vas enough to freeze anyone’s marrow. Some must have 
aught their death of cold.” 

“See anyone you knew ? a 

“Not many. I never go over that side now. But 
some I hadn’t seen since the War; one from Westphalia 
and two more from Berlin.” 

“Nazis?” 

* Fes.” 

“ Any of our fellows ? ” 

“Pon’t know,” said the old man. ‘“ Don’t know the 
folks over that way now, so I couldn’t tell.” 


“ Must have been able to tell a bit, surely ? ” 


“No,” said the old man, “I couldn’t. I was in a 
queue, and I haven’t got eyes in the back of my head, 


have 1? And if I had, I was too cold to use ’em.”’ 
“All right, all right,” said the other; ‘I was only 
asking.” 


| “There’s one thing I can tell you, though; and it’s 
* that they're going to get far more votes than you think, 
© or than Franz thinks, for that matter. Shouldn’t wonder 
4 if they get a hundred per cent. in some parts.” 
: “Not where you were, anyway,” said the youth, out 
F to soothe. 
; “That's just it,” said the other, unappeased. ‘* You 
may as well know now. You and Franz‘ll have to know 
sometime. I got into that place at last, and they gave 
me my paper to make my cross, and then I saw “ France ”’ 
i written against one square. That made me think. I 
Sthought of those French soldiers lording it round here 
‘all those years, and of the way they used to France this 
and France that to make me send you to their school, 
sand then I remembered that French swine who ran the 
§ Governing Commission his own way. year in, year out, 
! at the beginning. And when I thought of his ugly face, 
| I just knew I had to vote against it, so I put my cross 
for Germany.” After a moment he went on: ‘“* And 
now I can’t stop thinking what’s coming to some of our 
) chaps, and I can’t get warm nohow.” 

“Funny your thinking that,” said the young man, 
slowly. “I hadn’t thought of that, and I was a long 
time in the booth, thinking. What got me was those 
Swedes and Swiss and Luxemburgers sitting behind 


that table giving out the papers and checking us up. A 
row of sour-faced neutrals running our show, I 
thought, and that’s what I’ve come to vote for. Neutral 


and international, we'll be, and run by committees and 
Danes and Dutchmen and Greeks and the like. And I 
couldn’t stick it. Suddenly I wanted a country at any 
price; so I voted German too, you see ? ” 

For a while neither spoke. Then: ‘‘ You weren’t any 
way intimidated, were you ?” said the youth. 


pa. fo iad 


“Neither was I.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 
By ROSE MACAULAY 


NCE more the question of a stricter film censorship 
has come up, and a deputation has approached 


the Prime Minister about it. At present the film 
industry in this country enjoys the unique and 
enviable privilege of censoring itself; it is as if the 


behaviour of motorists were controlled by the motor- 
ing organizations. Though there are, of course, the 
police in the background, to step in if they disapprove 
sufficiently of what they have seen on the screen. But 
what many intelligent people desire is, apparently, 
to have the thing done by a national committee. Well, 
the snag about committees is the members who compose 
them. Who would they be, and would they ever agree 
among themselves on this diflicult matter of what people 
should be allowed to see? For it is not a question of 
what Jeremy Collier tersely called “ smut”: there is 
probably very little of that in films today, and anyhow 
that is for the constabulary to deal with. The point is, 
what films are considered to upset the moral balance 
and weaken the brain, neither of which can afford any 
such deterioration. The Bishop of Croydon wants to 
forbid the featuring of crime on weekdays, as Croydon 
already forbids it on Sundays. One can imagine a 
magistrate replying that film crime is a highly salutary 
spectacle, since the criminals, unlike those in real life, 
invariably, I believe, get caught and punished. Some 
one else thinks that the filming of ‘‘ ungoverned human 
passions” confuses the mind (even more, if possible, 
than it is already confused). One hopeful reformer 
wants to prevent the young from seeing screcn senti- 
mentality. And all, no doubt, would forbid brutality. 

Anyhow, all seem to agree that young people are too 
often the worse for witnessing the antics of these strange, 
flat, two-dimensioned, strident-voiced, animated photo- 
graphic beings. 

Well, as regards the duty of dictatorship by the State 
of its citizens’ amusements, most of the ancient and 
modern world has always agreed. Aristotle thought that 
the State should not allow young persons to see comedy 
at all, until education and discipline had inured them 
against this notoriously baneful influence. Plato was 
excessively strict in the matter of censorship, and in 
his ideal State no poet should so much as read out to any 
one what he had written until it had been passed by the 
judges. Milton, magnificently guying this view, dismisses 
the whole of censorship—* If we think to regulat Printing, 
therby to rectifie manners, we must regulat all recreations 
and pastimes, all that is delightfull to man...” 
What then ? Give men liberty to choose, and so educate 
them that they choose well, says Milton. The Greeks 
knew better. So did the ecclesiastical and temporal 
authorities of the Middle Ages. So does Mr. Shaw, 
who would hand over the films to politicians, as the 
drama was handed long since, with the results that we 
see. There has seldom any about 
freedom among those who have had it in their power 
to make rules. How would one of our modern European 
? But these firm foreign 


been nonsense 


dictators answer Milton’s gibes 
beings who set themselves to mould their citizens’ minds 
and opinions are far removed, of course, from our perplexed 
educationists who wish to guard the young from con- 
tamination. These are up against the manifold diversity 
and mutual offensiveness of human tastes; against 
the fact that what seems to one harmless and even 
elevating will strike another as vulgar and debased. 
It is the same in all the arts, and there seems no way out, 
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“Good-bye, Mr. Chips.” A Radio Play by James Hilton and 
Barbara Burnham. Regional, Monday, January 2ist. 


Tur drama is not the medium in which in the past the B.B.C. 
has achieved its most spectacular triumphs, and that being 
so it seems odd that it should go out of its way to solicit a 
fiasco by attempting a task that has proved almost impossible 
of success even on the ordinary stage—that of adapting a 
novel as a piay. It seems odder still that it should choose for 
the purpose a novel so palpably unsuitable, both in form 
and in substance, as Good-bye, Mr. Chips. 

Readers of Mr. Hilton’s book will remember that it is the 
story of a schooolmaster whose name became so identified 
with the school to which he devoted his life that he came to 
seem inseparable from the institution. Mr. Chipping came to 
Brookfield in 1870, the year of the Franco-Prussian War, a 
young man of good nature and modest ambition, quite without 
any distinctive personality or achievement. In Brookfield he 
found his niche. He made a success of his job, and was as 
popular with his colleagues as with his pupils. Like most 
young men who are slow to develop, once he came to maturity 
he became rigidly attached to the same way of life. He stood 
for tradition in a small changing world, and with his good 
nature, his Latin tags, his simple puns, and his small eccentri- 
cities, became accepted as a tradition himself. He outlived 
two headmasters, and outlasted the hostility of a third who, 
impatient with his old-fashioned methods of teaching, did his 
best to secure his resignation before he himself moved on to 
another school. To the surprise of everyone he suddenly 
marricd, but his wife died. Just before the Great War, after 
42 years as a member of the staff, he did retire, but when 
the War came he was persuaded to return to the school and, 
after the death of the headmaster of the moment, consented 
to act as headmaster as long as it lasted. When it came to 
an end, he retired again, but only to a house opposite the 
school buildings. At the time of his death he had been 
attached to Brookfield for well over half a century. 

No book ever seemed a less likely basis for a play. The 
story was entirely undramatic and there were no possibilities 
in the dialogue. These considerations, however, evidently 
did not seem sufficient of a deterrent. Anything in the 
nature of a plot being out of the question, we are given a 
series of disjointed episodes intended to suggest the atmosphere 
of gradual ossification that attended Mr. Chipping’s career, 
which are so supremely unevocative even to someone who 
has read the book that one imagines they must have been 
completely unintelligible to anyone who had not. We have 
an intermittent background of school-bells, roll-calls, hymns, 
and—during the War—of drums and aeroplanes. In the 
first scene we hear Mr. Chipping as a newcomer undergoing 
an interview with his headmaster, in the next that he is up 
to the required standard as a disciplinarian and is gradually 
finding his feet. After this process has been shown, we skip 
24 years and hear that he is firmly fixed in his niche—in 
private as well as in professional life, since he always spends 
his holidays in the same portion of the Lake District. Then 
there is his surprising marriage, and we are treated to an 
affecting little scene of domestic philosophizing. Shortly 
afterwards we hear that his wife has died. Then we have an 
interview between him and the new headmaster, who inti- 
mates that he would receive his resignation with pleasure. 
Mr. Chipping refuses, and we learn that he has so far estab- 
lished himself that the Governors of the school will back him 
rather than the headmaster. His retirement and his vale- 
dictory speech follow, then the War, with an air-raid inter- 
rupting a Latin lesson, then an episode in his second retirement, 
and finally a death-bed scene. 

No scene, let alone the production as a whole, seemed to 
me to make its effect. Of the central character and of his 
environment one obtained no more vivid impression than of a 
sequence of senescent and senile whimsicalities and of vague 
academic noises. Certainly nothing corresponding to the 
effect of the book (of which I must admit I am no admirer) 
was achieved. This is both a bad play and a bad adaptation. 
DEREK VERSCIIOYLE, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 



























events is often ragged ; and the solemn funeral of Broadway 
Bill is overdone. But the influence of rumour on racecourse 
psychology is brilliantly indicated ; the race itself is thoroughly 
exciting ; and into almost every episode there is woven a lively 
and ingenious mixture of comedy and sentiment. Much of the 
story follows the pattern of a hundred racing melodramas, 
but the film is crowded with so much clever detail that itis 
sure to be a great popular success, Cuares Davy. 
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The Cinema — 

“Over the River.” AttheEmpire. “Strictly Confidengsfim take ! 
At the Tivoli “FH took ’ 

TERE are so many odd links of resemblance and conta owed 
between these two films that they demand to be Notieg iE has be 
together. The efficient energy of Hoilywood is apparent \fM transcr 
both, but Over the River, adapted from Galsworthy’s jy degree 
novel, has an English setting, an English director—Jan.@% pis can 
Whale—and a mainly English cast. Indeed, the insistenfme the six 
on English atmosphere is at times a little too conscientig (i comme 
yielding an effect of slight caricature. The period is the recent 
crisis of 1931, but when Lady Corven returns from Ceyjgiit sixteet 
to her English country home the air is positively thick wy) mainte 
feudal emblems—curtsying villagers, respectfully delight becaus 
servants, spaniels on the doorstep and suits of armour) But 
the panelled hall. She has left her husband—a scoundrhW) centur 
baronet—and the story is concerned with his attempts paintil 
involve her in a humiliating divorce case. Her rashly innocg fi) the ov 
friendship with Tony, a young tea-planter out of a jf) perspe 
provides the excuse, and a long, effectively realistic sequeng spectir 
is devoted to the Divorce Court proceedings, complete wij men t 
truculent counsel and embarrassing cross-examinations, were 
One difference between this world and the American wor)” Miche 
of Strictly Confidential is that in Over the River money scare} SP!e2¢ 
matters. When Tony declares himself penniless he mea) could 
that he has no inherited income; there is always enough” and 
money for anything anyone wants to do. Social obligation, F began 
however, are taken very seriously, and divorce is felt top ¢™4"" 
painfully degrading. A divorce occurs also in Strictly Cu ™ 
fidential, but no one makes anything of it, whereas mone q there! 
enters into the plot at every turn. The action here staf stead 
in a township dominated by a millionaire widower with fap “&*! 
daughters. Three of them are married, and the sons-in-lay> but ¥ 
have been given good jobs in one or other of the famihh of né 
enterprises. But Dan Brooks, who has been made heh start 
of a paper-box factory, prefers horse-racing ; suddenly kp 4 
revolts, leaves his fashionable wife and the paper box ‘?" 
and goes off with his horse, Broadway Bill, to try his fortune : Co 
on the tracks. He has the sympathy and help of the young Bin It 
daughter, Alice—a part attractively played by Myrna Loy-f cent 
but no other resources, and the plot follows his varioxf «isco 
schemes and stratagems to pay Broadway Bill’s entrance of th 
fee in time for the big race. poof lig 
The race-track background is vividly rendered, and the to th 
film has a pungent vitality which makes the social discipline of ns 
of Qver the River seem thin and artificial, though Lady § such 
Corven’s story is smoothly told, and Frank Lawton and Diam pe 
Wynyard are at the head of a good cast. The only weak spot- a 
and this is hardly the fault of Colin Clive—is Sir Gerald oe 
Corven, who ought really to be called Sir Jasper and shouli in fa 
never appear except in riding kit or faultless evening dres. shes 
This touch of unreality comes, I think, from Galsworthy’ pa 
tendency to treat his characters as exponents of a thesis; “ate 
he wants to show that our divorce laws are harsh, ugly and se 
out-of-date. A similar motive can be felt in Strictly Confidential in : 
where Dan Brooks stands for the freshness of human impulse Pas 
against the tyranny of wealth; but it is harder to sympathize Mat 
with the difficulties of Lady Corven, for it is never very cleat ci 
why she should not welcome her freedom, even though she has abs! 
to go through the Divorce Court to get it. the 
Strictly Confidential, however, is the better film not only ver! 
for this reason—because it deals with problems and persons fat F pr¢ 
more typical of the present day—but also because it has been F jx p 
directed by Frank Capra with tremendous verve and evident 1 
enjoyment. There are minor weaknesses—Warner Baxter, to 
as Dan Brooks, is a trifle too boisterous ; the joining up o Cul 
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Mannerism and Cubism 
THERE are curious analogies to be found between what has 
fidenti taken place in painting during the last few decades and what 


took place during the corresponding decades in Italy 400 
It is fairly clear that the most striking ten- 













years earlier. 


d Contre dency in painting since the development of Impressionism 
be NOticgie has been the steady abandoning of the study and literal 
Pparent ie transcription of the material world, and the steadily increasing 
‘thy’s ys degree to which the artist has interposed between nature and 


T—Jamie pis canvas. An initial similarity is therefore to be found between 


insisteng the sixteenth and the present century in the almost identical 
SCientioy i comments made by the more old-fashioned critics today on 
Od is thf recent painting and by critics writing at the turn of the 


sixteenth century on Mannerist painting. Both groups 
maintain that the school which they are criticizing failed 
because it neglected the study of nature. 

But we may push the comparison further. 


m Ceyle 
hick Wit 
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The fifteenth 


ound century was in Italy a period of splendid development in 
Cmpts i painting, every step being based on a fresh discovery about 
INNO the outside world. Brunelleschi and Uccello mastered linear 
fa jo, perspective, The Pollaiuoli anatomy, Leonardo aerial per- 
Sequene) spective, and it was only owing to the discoveries of these 
lete With men that the achievements of the early sixteenth century 








ons, were possible. Raphael's ffescoes in The Stanze and 
Michelangelo’s vault of the Sistine chapel show to what 
splendid use the accumulated science of the fifteenth century 
could be put. But, with the breaking up of Italian society 
and the horrors of which the sack of Rome is typical, artists 
began to abandon their scientific attitude of curiosity and 
enquiry towards the outside world and to be forced to turn 
in on themselves. The rest of the sixteenth century is 
therefore marked by the evolution of a style which becomes 
steadily further removed from nature. The Mannerists 
developed their own themes and ideas quite consistently 
but without coming back to refresh themselves by the study 
of nature. They were led therefore to a decorative style 


gation, 
It toh 
ly Con. 





e hajp ‘startlingly nearer toabstraction than that of their predecessors, 
only be and it is no wonder that the next generation should have 
boxe, | ‘reproved them for their neglect of realism. 
fortune Coming four hundred years nearer our own times, we find 
yungest in Impressionism a period similar to the Italian fifteenth 
Loy-— century. Impressionism was a style entirely based on a new 
various discovery about the outside world, on a fresh observation 
trance of the colours of shadows and a fresh method for the treatment 
of light, and, in its fully developed form, it was directed only 
1d th to the exact rendering of some of the less permanent aspects 
eipline of nature. The technical discoveries of the pure Impressionists, 
Lady} ‘Such as Monet and Pissarro, were applied by their successors 
Diam @ anne and Renoir to a more complete rendering of the 
pot- outside world which has the same maturity and mastery com- 
Jerai § pated with Impressionism that Raphael and the early 
houli Michelangelo have compared with the Quattrocento. Cézanne, 
dv. in fact, who is often referred to as the primitive of the modern 
rthy's movement, can also be regarded as marking its full maturity, 
adie and in relation to him his successors can count as Mannerists. 
7 and For since the beginning of the century, with the increasing 
tial insecurity of our social system, artists have again been turning 
puke in on themselves. In this case the tendency has not been 
thize towards decoration, because big walls are now rare, but 
dn Matisse’s pre-War paintings show that such a development 
sie was possible. Instead we had Cubism, an art of concentrated 
abstraction, in which painters have more and more described 
the outside world to play, like the Mannerists, their own 
only Variations on their own formal themes. Bué this was only the 
s fat preliminary to Surrealism, a style in which the external world 
been is neglected for the internal world of the subconscious. 
dent To say that Cubism is a form of Mannerism is in no way 
ter, to condemn it. In fact it would be impossible to condemn 
POF Cubism on any theoretical ground after seeing Picasso’s 
sind Nature morte a la guitare at the Mayor Gallery. Nor is this an 
wed jolated justification for the style, for it is but the best in 
shy avery fine exhibition containing, apart from other works by 
rely B Picasso, paintings by Juan Gris and Fernand Léger—three 
the artists who, with Braque, show that Cubism could produce its 
“e best works without being driven to the absolute abstraction 


advocated by the rival school of Gleizes and Metzinger. 
° ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Arzt, Denker, Musiker 


[Von Einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Das Leben Albert Schweitzers, der in diesen Tagen sein 
sechzigstes Lebensjahr vollendete, ist spannend wie ein 
Roman und gewaltig wie eine Fuge von Bach. Kein anderer 
heute lebender Deutscher verkérpert wie er den Typ des 
faustischen und genialen Menschen. 

Albert Schweitzer ist als Sohn eines Pfarrers a 14. Januar 
1875 in einem kleinen Dorfe des Elsass geboren. Von seiner 
diusseren wie inneren Erscheinung her verkérert er auch das 
Erbe eines Grenzvolkes ; deutsche und franzésische Sprache 
wie Kultur sind in seiner Person untrennbar verbunden. 
Der junge Schweitzer studiert in dem nahen Strassburg 
Theologie und Musik. Das Gottsuchen in der Religion und 
das Gottverkiinden durch die Musik bilden die Pole seiner 
unruhigen und zweifelnden Seele. Er wiichst in einer Zeit 
und in einer Umgebung auf, in der sich der siegestrunkene 
preussische Militarismus und die kulturelle Hohlheit der 
Griinderjahre seltsam vermischen. Von der Scholastik und 
Schematik eines bloss lippenbekennerischen Protestantismus 
abgestossen, fliichtet er immer wieder in die reine aber diinne 
Luft Bachischer Musik. Er ist als Theologe und Philosoph 
kritisch genug, um nicht die ethische Unerfiilltheit eines rein 
kiinstlerischen Lebens zu erkennen. So lebt er als Prediger, 
Orgelbauer und Orgelspieler in der Stadt des jungen Goethe, 
in Strassburg, im Geist und Sinne des Faust-Monologes : 
** Habe nun ach, Philosophie . . . und leider auch Theologie 
«+ + Studteré.. . <° 

Kin gewohnlicher Zeitungsartikel weckt den Dreissig- 
jahrigen zu einem neuen, einem héheren Leben. Er erfiihrt 
von dem traurigen Leben und Sterben lepra-und malaria- 
kranker Neger, die im afrikanischen Urwald rettungslos ihrem 
traurigen Schicksal ausgeliefert sind. Mit der Tatkraft eines 
Rhodes und mit der Umsicht eines Stanley organisiert der 
Doktor der Theologie und Musikwissenschaft eine Expedition, 
die seinem kiinftigen Leben die entscheidende Wendung gibt. 
Schweitzer studiert Medizin und baut ein paar Jahre spiter, 
als Handwerker und Baumeister mit eigenen Hinden in 
Lambarene das erste Urwald-Hospital. Sein bester Kamerad, 
sein engster Mitarbeiter und Helfer dabei ist seine Frau, die 
ihm auch als Krankenpflegerin unentbehrlich wird. Das 
Geld fiir seine Schépfung sammelt er in allen Stadten Europas 
als Redner und als Orgelspieler. Alles, was er so erwarb, 
gehért seinem Werk im Urwald. Der Krieg lisst das Werk 
verfallen und entzieht ihn selbst diesem. Aber kaum befreit, 
beginnt er von neuem. Arzt im Siiden, Dozent im Norden, 
so erfiillt und krént und belohnt sich ein Leben, das in 
unserer Zeit kaum seinesgleichen hat. In den Pausen 
zwischen seiner Arzt- und Sammel-Titigkeit schreibt der 
Professor und dreifache Doktor seine Biicher: ‘* Kultur und 
Ethik,” * Verfall und Wiedergeburt der Kultur,” ** Zwischen 
Wasser und Urwald.” Es sind Biicher, die tiber den Erdball 
gehn, weil sie einfach sind und doch vielsagend, wissen- 
schaftlich und doch lebendig. Eine seltene Mischung. Der 
Sechzigjiihrige schreibt jetft an seinem neuen Buch * Welt- 
philosophie,”’ das heute schon von seiner grossen, Liinder wie 
Konfessionen umfassenden Gemeinde mit Spannung erwartet 
wird. 

So steht dieser grosse, schwere, breitschultrige Mann vor 
unserem Auge, menschgewordene Giite und Hilfsbereitschaft. 
Wenn man Albert Schweitzer religiés erfassen wollte, dann 
kénnte man ihn vielleicht einen deutschen Quiiker nennen. 
Jenseits jeder kirchlichen wie religiésen Dogmatik versucht 
er in seinem Leben das Leben des Menschen Jesus mit-und 
nachzuleben, wie dieser flichend vor der Welt in die Wiiste. 

Sein politisches Ideal ist ebenso antiliberal wie anti- 

dogmatisch und diirfte gleicherweise in einem Mystizismus 
wie Sozialismus wurzeln. Seine G6tter aber sind Bach und 
Goethe. Beiden, den grossen Symbolen eines titigen Lebens, 
erfiillt von Kunst wie von Glauben, ist er verwandt. 
Denken, Heilen, Pflegen, Predigen, Schreiben, 
Spielen und Tun zugleich—ist unserer Zeit unverlierbares und 
unbergessbares Vorbild. Dieses Dasein, das von Golgatha 
zum Kongo uni von Bach bis zum Malaria-Bazillus reicht, 
bedeutet in unserer nivellierenden und typisierenden Zeit 
mehr als eine blosse * Fiihrer *-Existenz. Und die achtzehn 
Bande dieses Entwicklung sind mehr als blosse Stadien eines 
Lebensweges. E.G, 


Sein Leben 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Derbyshire Wardens 
The scheme launched by the C.P.R.E. for the organization 
of wardens all over the country is founded on a definite 
experiment tried out in Derbyshire. Among those who 
volunteered to act as wardens, and have shown most effective 
zeal both in showing the beauties of that glorious county 
to visitors and in persuading the careless tripper to respect 
them, are men who are:in receipt of the ‘“‘dole.” In spite of 
their poverty and continuous, anxious search for the work 
that will not present itself, they have room for pride in county 
and country. The geners! work of the C.P.R.E. is, of course, 
democratic in the best sense. It would preserve for the 
sake of the community and especially would facilitate access 
to scenes of natural beauty. It is hoped that the request 
for volunteer wardens will find response in al : classes and 
among men, women and even children. 
* * * * 
A Welsh Park 
There is good hope that the example set by Mr. Clough 
Williams-Etlis in Snowdonia may prove infectious and open a 
new chapter in preservation. As announced here a fortnight 
ago, he bought and secured for the National Trust a farm that 
was threatened with development, so-called, of the worst 
sort in the gorgeous wild country between Capel Curig and 
Beddgelert. The piece is about 300 acres only, but it is a 
real nucleus in the organic sense. The National Trust, in its 
present form and constitution, has not money enough to buy 
unremunerative land; but it can co-operate fruitfully with 
private owners who express the public-spirited desire to preserve 
natural beauty now and for the future. Among those who have 
expressed their keen interest in this purchase, and the prospect 
it opens of the beginning of a National Park, is Mr. Lloyd 
George, even in the midst of his great campaign. The district 
has such an outstanding claim to become the first National 
Park that any extension of this nucleus may prove the 
efficient cause, as Bacon used to say, of its actual creation ; 
and perhaps, incidentally, of some national endowment of 
the National Trust. Hafod Lwyfog farm is likely to be 
famous. 
* * * * 
January Precocities 
The stranger events in the natural history of January, 
1935, of which not half has yet been told, ought to be put on 
formal record. They so far exceed previous annals—at least 
so far as my statistical knowledge goes—that they come into 
the class of miracles, or at least wonders. Astronomical 
influences have been defied in obedience to the softness of 
our clime. Every gardener has been discoursing on his 
winter flowers, his January crocuses and roses and potentillas, 
his stocks, violets, primroses and the rest, his long green shoots 
on briar, honeysuckle and lilac. The botanical records are all 
surpassed and our scientific observers at Kew and in Edin- 
burgh have put these precocious events on record. Less has 
been said or recorded of the reaction of annuals to untimely 
warmth and perhaps to excessive moisture. 
* * * * 
Earliest Birds 
A neighbour who has been at pains for the last thirty years 
and more to discover the first birds’ nests has never yet found 
a fresh egg in a new nest in January. ‘To accomplish this he 
would have had to go to a district where ravens or crossbills 
fiourished. Both are winter nesters, and I believe have been 
known—both of them—to have started nest-building in 
December, as the sparrow will, though he does it merely for 
wantonness. Some January discoveries of the eggs of robin 
and wren by other people have proved—so he claims—to have 
been survivals from deserted nests of the year before. For 
myself I have one record of a robin that had one egg (in the 
ivy on a Rectory wall) on January 30th. This year a neigh- 
bour has surpassed all our past discoveries. 
* % * * 
Winter Thrushes 
In the second week of January four palpable well-fledged, 
though still rather woolly young thrushes appeared on the 
Jawn close to a birdpond which has from the first proved a 
marvellous magnet for birds, mammals and insects. That 
the birds were of this year’s vintage, born in January, 1935, 


—— 








there is no doubt; but it is not quite certain whether they y,, 
song-thrushes or missel-thrushes. The missel-thrush is amo, 
the early birds and a winter singer. Like Wordsworty, 
“Happy Warrior” it has “a faculty for storm and ty, 
lence,”’ and has been well-named the storm cock by our Obs, 
vant countrymen who know nothing about literary gy, 
but have a native gift for it. They prefer to build their nes 
in a good solid fork of chestnut or apple before the bud A 
break, for buds are not necessary for concealment. The On 
thrush, too, scorns the furtive art of concealment ; so Perhays 
the odds are equal, The major point is that young binds y 
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the thrush family were in being in January. ig wel 
™ * . * © policy, 

Earliest Flowers B little ¢ 
The Royal Horticultural Society has opened its new yey (1) | 
with shows of quite singular charm. No flowers pethay outlay 
give such thoroughgoing pleasure as the first flowers; ay” Britis! 
though doubtless most of the exhibits at the first fortnight; [jurists 
show of the year came from under glass and included orchijh precis 


states! 
that t 
> neutré 


and rhododendrons, the season has helped, even indoor, 
Most of us perhaps cultivate too little variety in ear 
flowering plants. Camellias were out this year in Januar. 


Indoors Cyclamens have been wonderful, as if they felt thf the P 
outdoor warmth, and this suggests the fact that one of thf which 
flowers about which most questions were asked by the lesf is tha 


not al 
ret ype 


expert visitors to the Horticultural Hall at Westminse 
was the well-named daffodil, Narcissus cyclamineus, said tf 


be much the earliest of all. The garden cult grows cor faced 
tinuously. There has been a rapid increase in the membe-— 02 P 
ship of the Alpine Garden Society, who have recruited fron appr¢ 
all round the Empire, and the R.H.S. grows continuous naval 
better and bigger. at he 

* * * * her 
Scottish Salmon that 


The opening of salmon fishing has coincided with thf (2) 


publication of a discovery—a conjecture—of no little interest B the | 
by the Scottish Fishery Board. The Board has been doin “sca 
much scientific work of high value in tracing the migration— frien 
of fish (by dises attached to a fin), by microscopic investiga frien 
tion of scales and in many other ways. Mr. Nall and othe relat 


experts can read the rings on a scale as if they had the key § (3 

























to a hieroglyphic MS. Especially is the succession of period from 
of the salmon in fresh and sea water written there. The latest arise 
investigation concerns salmon on the Tay. It is true of Fror 
fish in general, certainly of trout in some familiar streams, of i 
that their speed of growth is almost in direct proportion to Fare, 
the supply of congenial food. In these Tay salmon it seems nine 
that growth in the fish and the supply of food increase from in p 
the source downwards, so that the higher up fish spawn the trad 
more slowly the young grow; and migration to the se end 
depends in some measure on individual development. And oat 
Mr. Macfarlane’s facts—and theories (Salmon in the River agg 
Tay, H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 3d.), comparing spring self 
and summer fish, are of general as well as local interest. trac 
* * * * | 
desi 
A January Marvel reli 
Iarmers in the east of England are making pilgrimage to of 
certain ficlds that present a spectacle quite new to their 
experience, Last year’s potato fields look very much as they ( 
looked last July. The relic tubers have sprouted so fully and oe 
freely that another crop is already in being ; and England is the 
a month or two in front of the Channel Islands and not far the 
behind the Carolinas. Can the crop survive? The potato f ™ 
is peculiarly sensitive to frost and it is an almost certain - 
prophecy that hard frosts will come before such a crop can be En 
gathered ; but protection can do much, as all gardeners know, oP 
for the very tenderest things; and where there is plenty of ” 
bracken, as in Norfolk, it should not be a very costly job, vag 
considering the high value of an early potato crop, to covet do 
off these unseasonable haulms. Bracken is eating up great if 
areas of good pasture; and is perhaps the most destructive . 
0 





of ali weeds where it finds congenial ground ; but it also is 4 









crop well worth harvesting and a few loads of it are a godsend to 
in any garden where protection is needed. It is easily mat wi 
aged and much less “ unsightable ” (to quote a village gat be 
dener) than any “ther protective covering. : 








W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondenis are requested io keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Speectraror.] 


A PROGRESSIVE FOREIGN POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.j 


sin, Lord Eustace Perey’s article in The Spectator last week 


i is welcome as a fresh approach to the problem of foreign 


policy, but on some points one reader at least found it a 


© ttle difficult to follow. 


Perhaps 
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rtnightiy i 


1 orchids 


indoor ; 
that the United States might be disposed not to press their 
- neutral rights ? On the other hand, is it not over-simplifying 
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(1) Why does Lord Eustace say that ‘‘a war against an 
outlaw” is “ the only kind of war where the action of the 
British Navy has been seriously challenged by American 
jurists ?” Would it not be truer to say this is, on the contrary, 
precisely the kind of war in respect of which American 
statesmen at any rate, if not American jurists, have indicated 


the problem a little to say that the only naval question 
which stands between Great Britain and the United States 
is that connected with the Freedom of the Seas ? Has there 
not also been the diffieulty—-which, in view of the impending 
reopening of the whole naval issue, may soon have to be 
faced again—that the United States have insisted not only 
on parity but on parity at a level and under conditions 
appropriate to American but not necessarily to British 
May this not be a case in which, looking 
as a whole and not solely at 
States, Great Britain may feel 
national 


naval requirements ? 
at her position in the world 
her relations with the United 
that she also has ‘* unsatisfied 

(2) As to the ** Air Raid Scare ” in Western Europe, is not 
the problem again over-simplified a little by including the 
“scare” among ‘the fears disturbing otherwise settled 
friendships ” ? One would hardly have thought that ** settled 
friendship ’’ was quite the description to apply to Germany’s 
relations with her Western neighbours. 

(3) Lord Eustace’s main thesis appears to be that, apart 
from the two cases just referred to, the real dangers to peace 
arise from the existence of ‘ unsatisfied national needs.” 
From his repeated references to unemployment as a problem 
of international concern, it would seem that these needs 
are, in his view, primarily economic. He points out that the 
nineteenth century offered as outlets for surplus energy 
in place of war two alternatives no longer open—international 
trade and individual migration, The history of the 60 years 
ending in 1914 hardly bears out the suggestion that when these 
outlets are available, the surplus energy of the potential 
aggressor is peacefully absorbed. Nor does it seem to be 
self-evident that any lowering of the barriers to international 
trade or any reopening of normal facilities for migration, 
desirable as they are on their merits, can of themselves be 
relied upon to make the Nazis good neighbours or to dispose 
of Japanese ambitions in the Pacific. 

(4) But wassuming and fully admitting that economic 
nationalism makes for poverty and that poverty is a factor, 
though by no means always the decisive factor, in creating 
the conditions that make for war, what has Lord Eustace 
really in mind so far as Great Britain is concerned? He 
concludes with a strong plea for the mobilization of the 
Empire in the field of foreign policy, with a view to co- 
operation with the United States. Neither the Dominions 
nor the United States would seem, at first sight, to be par- 
ticularly promising partners in a campaign for the breaking 
down of tariff barriers and the encouragement of migration, 
if that is, as it seems that it must be, the main feature of the 
foreign policy of which Lord Eustace is thinking. But what 
of Great Britain herself ? It is not to be supposed that she is 
to confine herself to advising other people to be reasonable 
While making no concessions herself. But if not, what are to 
be the nature and extent of her own contribution ? What is 
to be in her case the practical application of the axiom that 
unemployment in any country is a matter of concern to all 
the rest ? The abstract proposition commands assent, but it is 


needs ”’ ? 


not so easy to be sure of its intended implications.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LEONARD STEIN. 
38 Elin Park Gardens, S.W.10. 


[To the Editor of Tun Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Among all the explanations of the causes of war I do 
not remember any more illusory than that which Lord 
Kustace Percy gave in his article in The Spectator last week 
on * A Progressive Foreign Policy.” This is what he wrote : 

“States become warlike when they can find no other sufficient 
outlet for the energy of their people than territorial aggrandize- 
ment.” 

This statement seems to me to contain two fundamental 
errors. One is that nations which make war must be 
unusually energetic. Were the French in that state when 
they allowed their Emperor to provoke Prussia in 1870 ? 
Were the Russians overflowing with energy when they 
fought Japan in 1904? Were we feeling exceptionally 
vigorous when we permitted Lord Milner to engineer the war 
in South Africa? No, that argument will not stand 
examination, 

The other fallacy is that rulers use war as a means of 
releasing national energy in the direction of territorial gains. 
Whether Lord Eustace imagines that rulers do this because 
nations want more territory, or that they direct the restless 
vigour of peoples to suit their own ambitions, we are not told. 
He may not have thought as far as that. When he does, 
he will find that, whichever horn of the dilemma he chooses, 
he will be painfully impaled by it. 

* What the Public Wants” is an idea which all students 
of mass psychology have abandoned. No public wants 
anything—except to be left alone to get what it can out of 
life. True, it may be induced by enthusiastic or interested 
persons to think it wants all sorts of things—often incom- 
patible things. But neither interest nor enthusiasm carries 
such persons far cnough to make them recommend openly 
the violent scizure of territories which belong to others. 
Even Napoleon proclaimed that his intention was to free 
countries, not to annex them; and although Bismarck 
inflamed Prussians with the desire for Schleswig and Holstein, 
he could only do that by asserting that the duchies owed 
allegiance to a German, not a Danish, ruler and that their 
populations longed to form part of a North German Con- 
federation. Nor did Bismarck urge Prussians to fight 
France for Alsace-Lorraine ; he did not wish to take the 
provinces himself. It could not be argued that the Crimean 
War, or the Great War, or the Balkan War in 1912, was due 
to desire for territory. The clash between Bulgaria and 
Roumania might be quoted on Lord Eustace’s side, but that 
was a minor scufile. 

The Crimean War was a good example of the public being 
made to think it wanted war—though not territory. Mr. 
Kingsley Martin's Triumph of Lord Palmerston gives a vivid 
account of the deliberate working-up of hostility against 
Russia. But there was no suggestion that we wanted any 
territorial gain, and in the campaign of fear and suspicion 
which plunged us into war with the Boer Republics Lord 
Salisbury declared that we wanted no foot of their land. 
Does Lord Eustace suggest that he was speaking as a 
diplomatist, not as an honest man ? 

It sometimes happens that economic conflict, the usual 
cause of war, is concerned with the possession of territory, 
but it can be asserted as fact (a) that a people never want 
to make war for territory, whether it is of economic value or 
not; and (J) that in very rare instances have rulers urged 
war as a means of “territorial aggrandizement.” They 
have almost always persuaded their peoples that they were 
being attacked, or else that they were the victims of acute 
injustice.—Yours faithfully, HAMILTON Fyre. 

Carlyle Square, Chelsea. 
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A BURNING QUESTION 

[To the Editor of Tur Srrecrator.] 
Sir,—Recently there has been correspondence in The Times 
as to whether in the interests of public health, the system 
of “ tipping ” household refuse should not be entirely super- 
seded by incineration as a means of destruction. This 
suggests another case where the alternatives of corruption 
and fire arise, important too from a health point of view, 
and that is the disposal of our mortal remains. 

Whatever may be the merits of the present intensive 
building zeal, whether municipal or unofficial, its effects 
may be viewed with some regret, for, owing to the rapid 
urbanizing of the country, rural felicity is being banished 
farther and farther from the centre of large towns. 

But soon such disadvantage may be aggravated, for in 
the new populated areas the burial obligation will become 
pressing, as in spite of the vaunted merits of new buildings 
the dwellers will still be mortal, and there is little doubt 
but that Burial Boards generally will meet the requirements 
by the formation of new cemeteries. This will mean the 
acquisition -of many acres of land, and so the amenities of 
country life will be further seriously affected. 

Great expense necessarily has to be incurred in the purchase 
of the requisite land and preparing it for its purpose, and 
there is in addition the annual cost of maintenance, a burden 
which remains in perpetuity and even after a cemetery has 
ceased to be of any further use as such. 

Objections to earth burial are not only of an aesthetic and 
financial kind, for it is said on good authority : ** The damage 
to the health of such as live near churchyards and cemeteries, 
from the exhalation of noxious gases and the poisoning of 
water supplies, is an indisputable fact and in many cases 
inevitable.” 

Such conditions of burial grounds as exist, when closure 
at length is inevitable, are better not described. It is satis- 
factory, however, that a worse form of sepulchre, that of 
hoarding human remains on shelves in vaults and crypts 
and other charnel houses, seems to have been abandoned of 
late years. 

Objection to earth burial being so obvious, it would be 
superfluous to press that further, but it is difficult to under- 
stand why the alternative mode of treatment, cremation, 
has not been universally adopted. This was the very general 
practice until the advent of Christianity, when it became a 
stumbling-block to many of the faithful, who were unable to 
eredit the resurrection miracle when all that remained of a 
body consisted merely of the minute particles of ashes. 
Consequently cremation fell into disfavour and there was 
entire desuctude until late in the last century. In 1878 
there was agitation by health experts to revive the practice, 
and a test case arcse as to its propriety in 1883, when the 
body of a child was cremated in Wales. A prosecution 
ensued on the ground that the practice was offensive to 
ordinary public sentiment, but upon the direction of the 
judge, Sir James Stephen, there was a verdict of ** Not 
Guilty.” 

Upon this, cremation advocates established the first 
erematorium in this country at Woking, which was used 
to a limited extent until the Cremation Act, 1902. That 
measure authorized Burial Boards to provide and maintain 
erematoria, but notwithstanding that cremation was thus 
legally justified, its progress as a practice has been exceedingly 
slow, for in the year 1932 there were only 6,315 cremations 
in the whole of Great Britain, with only 25 crematoria. 
<leven of these are unofficial concerns, so that those established 
by Burial Boards are only fourteen. 

Although the cost of cremation is no more than that of 
burial, the practice hitherto has been confined to the well- 
to-do, in fact, one could almost gain a post-mortem social 
status by being cremated at Golders Green. 

It is possible that reform has been retarded somewhat by 
the religious scruples of conscientious objectors. 

At a time when there was a frequency of railway accidents, 
Sydney Smith, the witty canon, said that there would be no 
improvement until a bishop had been fatally injured by such 
means. Upon this it is suggested that if a bishop publicly 
expressed his desire that at his death cremation should be 
applicable, the qualms of some objectors might be assuaged. 
The most serious obstacle, however, to the general adoption 





of cremation is the supineness of Burial Boards, failing d 
they have done, to avail themselves of the power to Provig 
public crematoria, so as to render cremation practicable ing 
cases, those of rich and poor alike. If the necessary furnyy 
were provided, it is possible that in some cases the initiatig 
of fresh cemeteries might be avoided. 

What is now needed is some stimulus to the hundred; P 
Burial Boards, which have neglected their duty in failing 
provide public means of cremation. Brighton is honour}; 
mentioned as being in the van with regard to incineratiy 
of household refuse, and that borough is also one of the smgj 
number of Burial Boards which have provided cremate, 
It is to be hoped that such a brilliant example will now 
generally followed.—Your obedient servant, F. Meap, 

Blackheath, S.E.3. 


















SOCIETY AND EXECUTIONS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrcraror.] 
Str,—-So long as we think of punishing murder, there 
a strong case for punishing with death. But many peo} 
nowadays are inclined to feel that it is not the duty of huma 
beings to punish one another. Every action, good or bai 
has its consequence, I believe, for the person who comni 
it, and is recorded as part of his or her future destiny. The 
record remains, and to add to a wrong action a humanh. 
inflicted punishment is merely to impose a second evil 
the first. (Perhaps this is indicated in the story of th 
woman taken in adultery, when Jesus, not condemning he, 
wrote on the ground—in the record of the earth.) 

There remains the question of protecting society; ani 
here it is always assumed that society must protect itself 
at all cosis. Thus, if it could be shown that the aboliting 
of capital punishment would mean more murders, thi} 
would be regarded as an irresistible argument for main-f 
taining it. I doubt whether a convincing demonstration 
of this result of abolition can easily be given; statistiof 
seem to vary, and does the thought of punishment often 
affect the minds of murderers ? Murders are either caleu ff 
lated, in which case the murderer always believes that le F 
will not be found out, or they are impulsive, in which cavf 
thoughts of future penalty are usually overwhelmed byf 
feeling. I would suggest, however, that, if we sincerely 
regard capital punishment as an evil, we should be prepared 
to abolish it even in face of the possibility of more murder, 














for we can seldom remove an evil without sacrifice. The 
strongest argument against capital punishment, in my 


view, is that society thereby denies all responsibility toward: 
murderers, who are nevertheless members of society and 
have grown up under its influence. By executing a murder 
we wash our hands of him ; but our hands are not left clean. 
—Yours faithfully, Cuares Davy. 

Birch Hay, Chelsfield, Kent. 

[To the Editor of Tur SrecTator.] 
Sir,—Why does Col. Maurice gratuitously assume that advo- 
cates of the abolition of the death penalty are insensible to the 
* cruelty and horror” of murder ? 

I am fully conscious of that * cruelty and horror,” and that 
is one of the main reasons why I pretest against the State 
apeing the very crime it punishes. 

I cannot follow him in a discussion of the number of “ po- 
tential murderers *» who may be deterred by the fear of the 
hangman. By its nature, it is an hypothesis forever incapable 
of proof. I would refer him to the statements in Miss Cravens 
able letter with regard to the actual experience of the abolition 
countries. 








If the cost to the ratepayers of substituting a life sentence 
for execution is really a serious consideration for Col. Maurice 
(I believe it to be far less than the direct and indirect costs of 
hanging murderers) then he ought to join those who ar 
striving to transform our prison system so that, to a large 
degree, prisoners could be made self-supporting.— Yours 
faithfully, Joun Patron, Secretary. 

National Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty, 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of Tum Specrator.] 
Srr,—The essential preliminary to any serious discussion of 
so weighty a matter as the legal killing of human beings is 
that our sadists on the one side, and our humanitarians 00 
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the other, be summarily bundled out of the room. The next 
step is to rule out of order any reference to the matter either 
as a deterrent or as a retribution in respect of crime. 

The point really is whether any individual can reach the 
stage when it can be fairly said that he is not fit to live, in the 
sense that his continued existence is a danger to the com- 
munity. I do not profess to be able to answer this question, 
put something seems wrong somewhere with our present 
method of dealing with the question on the punishment basis, 
when the victim of a persecutor, who in amoment of frenzy kills 
his tormenter, is sentenced to death, whilst the incorrigible 
prostitute who persists in infecting hundreds of citizens with 
syphilis is sentenced to a fine of 40s. and costs. 

. I suggest that we have now reached a stage in our evolution 
when our black caps and condemned cells and gallows can be 
relegated to the museums to join the specimens of racks and 
thumbscrews, and when we can consider the provision of 
comfortably equipped lethal chambers for those whose lives 
have become intolerable, either to themselves or to the 
community.— Yours faithfully, 


6 Brechin Place, S.W.7. C. H. Rospinson. 


[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Ultimately the vexed question whether it is or is not a 
good idea for Society to kill its convicted murderers and 
murderesses must depend for the answer upon an experiment. 

The Royal Commission of five years ago invited the Govern- 
ment to make that experiment by suspending the death 
penalty for a few years in order to see what happened. 

What advice could be more sensible in an age accustomed to 
the teachings of Science and inductive research ? 

Why do we hesitate to make the test ?. Whatever were the 
result it would be damning evidence—and all Englishmen 
love adjectival proofs.—Yours very truly, 

Artucr R. L. GArpNer. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE LONDON LABOUR PARTY 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Both in your issue of January 18th, and in the small 
publication which he edits, Lord Elton has indicated that 
as one of the so-called National Labour people who adhere 
to the alleged leadership of the Prime Minister, he is willing 
to undertake the less reputable propaganda work of the 
Conservative Party. 

In my controversy with the President of the, apparently, 
anti-Labour Party Incorporated Association of Headmasters, 
I certainly made no apologia. On the contrary, I vigorously 
counter-attacked the President of the Association who had 
introduced political matters into his presidential address. 

Lord Elton knows as well as I do that the whole point of 
the London Labour Party Conference resolution was_ to 
demand that school textbooks should be accurate and reliable. 
He also knows that in various parts of Great Britain there are 
some textbooks, particularly history books, which are not 
accurate and reliable. He further knows that I have assured 
the public that neither the London Labour Party nor the 
L.C.C. Labour Party wishes to use the schools for party 
political purposes, and this, of course, gives us the right to 
prevent other people using them for such purposes. 

In these circumstances Lord Elton has no excuse for the 
line he has taken unless it be that he wishes to be persona grata 
with the propaganda department of the Conservative Central 
Otfice.—Yours_ sincerely, HERBERT Morrison, 

The London Labour Party, Secretary. 

258-262 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


THE ROAD SAFETY PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—As a motorist of a number of years I have read with 
interest your paragraph in ‘* News of the Week ” under the 
above heading. Naturally everybody deplores the terrible 
Statistics of road fatalities published from week to week, 
but it seems to me that the motorist is getting more than 
his proper share of the blame. According to the figures 


quoted for the district in question pedestrians were respon- 
sible for 10 fatal accidents out of 84, while cyclists accounted 
for 6—nearly half the total numbers between these two 
sections of road users. 


Our side walks are rapidly becoming 





forests of signs and signals which the poor motorist has to 
obey. But the pedestrian and cyclist can take up as much 
of the road as they like without comment. Now we are 
to have a 30-mile limit in built-up areas. With the develop- 
ment of ribbon-like extensions of our towns along main roads, 
it will not be long before nearly all main roads are subject 
to this restriction, which one is ready to admit is necessary 
in towns. 

The cyclists, I see, have had a meeting in London to denounce 
Mr. Hore-Belisha for providing special tracks to enable 
them to ride in safety. They also will not agree to carry 
rear lamps. Why? Surely, Sir, those who pay the piper 
have a right to call the tune. The motorist contributes 
by Road Tax and petrol duties to the road upkeep and is 
now being blamed because those who do not contribute 
at all will not agree to reforms suggested for their safety. 
A careful analysis of the fatal accidents throughout the 
country should be made and reforms made to deal with the 
class that shows the greatest responsibility for accidents. 
It should be made an offence for pedestrians to walk in the 
road where a side walk is provided—and rear lights should 
be made compulsory for cyclists, while road crossings should 
be made only where marked. Let all road users co-operate 
for the good of all. At present the motorist is suffering 
from responsibility for accidents for which as is shown by 
the figures quoted he is not responsible.—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. BETTERIDGE, 

51 Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 


LORD HEWART AND THE PRESS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Srr,—Under this heading in your issue of January 18th you 
suggest that anything in the nature of a muzzle for the Press 
would be a national calamity. 

You overlook, I think, the fact that there are two very 
distinct ‘* Presses.” There is the five per cent. (probably too 
high a figure) which is represented by, say, The Times, and 
the rest, which is represented by, say, the Daily Express. 

Will you kindly tell me, Sir, what harm could possibly befall 
the country by muzzling or even putting to sleep the Daily 
Express? I am not concerned for an instant with this paper's 
politics, if it has any, but with the fact that every siugle 
paragraph in it is cooked to tickle the palates of the morons. 

To give to these concoctions the dignity of ** news-paper ” 
is absurd. They provide nothing more than low-class enter- 
tainment on which, at least, entertainment tax should be 
paid. Of course, the vast majority of people would not have 
anything better, but they want a lot of other harmful things 
which they are not allowed to have, and the only reason why 
the type of newspaper we are discussing is allowed to exist is 
that the Press barons here are about as powerful as the Beer 
barons used to be in America, and the authorities, who do not 
hesitate to tackle the Theatre or the Film, are afraid to say 
boo to them. The nearest they ever get is to deplore “ certain 
newspapers.’’—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

68 West View, Letchworth, Herts. MontTacvuE Warp. 

[The harm that could come is the harm that comes of all 
unnecessary restrictions on freedom of speech and thought. 
Lord Beaverbrook has a perfect right to produce a paper like 
the Daily Express. Our correspondent’s strictures on it may 
be perfectly sound, but nearly two million people choose to 
buy it every day. Who has any right to deprive them of 
that privilege? And on what grounds ?—Eb. The Spectator.} 


RESTRAINT ON ANTICIPATION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Str,—All lawyers must be keenly interested in the proposal 
to abolish the restraint on anticipation placed on the income 
of married women, and I should have imagined that most 
lawyers would have been strongly opposed to this abolition 
being made retrospective. It was therefore with surprise 
that I read the letter from ‘* An Old Family Solicitor” in 
last week’s issue of your paper and, with still more surprise 
noted the argument that unless this abolition were made 
retrospective the anomaly of one set of married women 
being free and one set being subject to this restraint would 
be created. 

The so-called evils of that anomaly already exist, and will 
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continue to exist after the abolition and whether or not it be 
retrospective. Doubtless the existence of the restraint carries 
losses to creditors. But, in the majority of these cases, it 
is the creditors’ own fault, and especially is this true of 
fashionable West End traders. They encourage extravagance 
and give unnecessary tempting credit. In my view they 
deserve no sympathy. But, whatever the force of the argu- 
ment in favour of the abolition of the restraint may be, to 
make this retrospective would, as your correspondent Sir 
Alfred Baker so ably points out, be fundamentally contrary 
to all our existing ideas of English laws and justice. It would 
cancel and render inoperative the expressed wishes of 
thousands of testators who desired that their daughters should 
be protected from themselves and their husbands—nor can 
any argument be based on equality of sex. All lawyers know 
that the income of any beneficiary, whether male or female 
and whether married or single, can be largely preserved against 
creditors by the use of the ‘ Protective Trust ” section of the 
Trustee Act, 1925. All the so-called injustices upon creditors 
can—and do—occur in cases where this section is taken 
advantage of and acted upon. And yet Parliament by that 
Act, only ning years ago, simplified the procedure for ensuring 
the protection for the income of both men and women and 
necessarily approved of the principle. Apart, however, from 
this Act, the well-known so-called ‘* improvident children ” 
trusts can protect income of both men and women still further. 
Surely it is not intended to revoke so soon a Section of the 
Trustee Act and also make illegal these well-known Trust 
Clauses ? 

Yet, if this be not done these protective trusts, either 
under the Statute or outside, will take the place of the 
usual restraint clause, the only real advantage of which is its 
simplicity of phrasing. If the eminent Conveyancing Counsel 
quoted by your correspondent ** An Old Family Solicitor ” 
had his way, and there were passed an Act declaring that 
** As from the date hereof every woman shall be a man,” I am 
afraid that other and equally eminent Conveyancing Counsel 
would quickly point out ways and means of driving the 
proverbial coach and horses through that masterpiece of 
simplified phraseology. The legal profession should, if its 
general attitude is as cynical as it is, in after dinner speeches, 
said to be, welcome the proposed abolition of the restraint 
whether retrospective or not. It would mean the immediate 
remaking of hundreds of thousands of wills and bring in 
large emoluments to a hard-worked and badly paid profession. 
Indeed, the Law Society would have no difficulty in raising 
by subscription a monument to Miss MacMillan and her 
friends, to be placed in a prominent position in their hall in 
Chancery Lane. And after it had all been done men and 
women, married and single, would, whenever deemed neces- 
sary or advisable, still preserve by other means the beneficial 
advantage of their income, to the detriment and dismay of 
the trusting creditors.—Yours truly, 

Asiley Bank, Darwen. FREDERICK HINDLE. 


B.B.C. NEWS-BULLETINS 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 
Sir,—I was surprised to see the opinion of Janus that 
the recent B.B.C. news programmes were “ incompetent 
performances,” and I did not realize until then that what 
must be the great weight of popular opinion on the side 
of the present programmes has a small but perhaps influential 
section of the public against it. I am prepared to bet 
Janus that any hundred average licence holders’ will 
endorse the new bulletins as against the old by a vote as 
Jarge as that given in the Saar for Germany. 

A few months ago the B.B.C. news was deathly dull. 
There was no life or movement in it. Such a place as the 
British Empire might never have existed. We heard only 
a short, stiff, scholastic statement: the veriest dry bones 
of the day’s history. Now that history is presented with 
brains, and equipped with flesh and blood. The night of 
which Janus complains—last Thursday—we had a most 
striking commentary in the middle of the bulletin by Mr. 
Anthony Eden: it was vivid, lively, and of first-rate im- 
portance. 

I have listened to American, French and Italian bulletins. 
Each have their points. I admit that the delivery of some 
of our announcers sounds tired and flat compared to the 
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vital voices of the Latins, and the “ pep ” of the Americans. 


: regarde 
but the matter of our present news programmes is far Superior g 





in scope, range and variety to those given by the countrig wee 
above-named. I should think it safe to say it was the beg need e 
in the world.—I am, Sir, &c., F. YrEats-Browy, the m¢ 
104a Gower Street, W.C.1. Girls 
[Janus writes: The evening to which I referred was, as] J jyan b 
stated, a Tuesday, not a Thursday. In any case, admirable being | 
as Mr. Eden was, I suggest that the right place for con. being | 
mentaries is at the end, not in the middle, so that listenes the ab 
who want simply news can get it.] were i 
] knov 
A FRONTIER LEADER the ag 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| g the ge 
Sir,—Mr. J. D. Jenkins’ letter needs an immediate reply, : the - 
but I must leave certain statements in it over for the present, p risk st 
and deal only with Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s character, 7 heard 
which he attacks. Probably he has never met the Khan g As a ( 
Sahib, while I have spent many days of closest intimacy : - 
= to 


with him and am proud to be able to call him my personal 
friend. 

He has a very remarkable nature, childlike, deeply religious, F 
yet without one trace of religious bigotry. He also has a 
great respect for this country and sent his children to be 
educated here when they were quite young. In the speech 





' 


4 Sik, 


which Mr. Jenkins mentioned—where he was charged with F « wha 
sedition—he paid a very high tribute indeed to the Rev. FB \pich 
Mr. Wigram, his old headmaster, saying that he owes the F pacific 
high ideals he has tried to follow mainly to him. D be op 

It is true that he stated his own opinion (which is shared F jhe & 
among many Indians in India) that 200 or even more people F jn, yee 
were shot down at Peshawar on a certain occasion. He made PF jemar 
other serious allegations, chiefly referring to the misdoings F  jyria 
of the police, blaming the Government for them. But I BF pact, 
have seen the Court copy of the English translation of what he This 


said ; and while there were statements in it to which I should F Wo 
take strong exception, it was nothing less than monstrous 


: 2 Unite 
to sentence him to two years rigorous imprisonment for F with 
a speech like that. He made the following declaration in 
Court: “I had no desire to utter words of sedition. Iam, Fj. 


therefore, sorry that I made the statements in my speech, — (Th 
however unwittingly, which are open to exception.” 


7 ‘ : é 5 great 
Even after words like those, to give him this sentence, and re 

. . . . . 1 
thus to imprison him again just after he had suffered more paw 
. . . . { 
than two years’ imprisonment without any open trial— The § 


all this seems to show me how very far we have departed 
from the best traditions of the past, when we won, as admini- 
strators, the friendship of the best men in India instead 
of antagonizing them. 

The Khan Sahib is a man of noble birth and undoubted — Sin — 





















nobility of character, who has won the hearts of his own people for th 
by his willingness to suffer for them. He is also a devout Chan 
believer in God. Yet all we seem able to do is to clap him in with 
gaol, time after time. The futility of this is obvious. Cannot Wain 
we find some better method ? take 
I have not been recently to the Frontier, and, therefore, to th 
I ought not to prejudge the whole question till I have been num 
there. But since the character of the Khan Sahib, who has of ju 
become my friend, has been defamed, I would wish to bear Ui 
testimony to what I know at first hand about him.—Yours, for 
C. F. ANDREWS. hen 
THE CANING OF GIRLS - 
[To the Editor of Tie Specrator.| + 

Sir,—I do not read the British Medical Journal, and have 
not therefore scen the correspondence referred to regarding ‘T 

the caning of girls in elementary schools, but as one of the 
assistant masters who, it is implied, improperly use their hi 
powers to the detriment of health, I should like to take phil 
this opportunity of replying. ‘ea 
In the elementary school of whose staff I am a member, that 
it has always been the custom to administer this form of el 
correction, and I have never heard of any iil results accruing. and 
It would, of course, be invidious to make too much distinction ah 
on account of age, but naturally the master would not use 1 
excessive force on a girl of comparatively tender years. me 
The position you will realize is not quite the same as with iu 
boys. The girl is generally protected in a much greater ii 






measure than the boy by her clothing. The caning is generally 
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regarded as an effective deterrent, not so much on account 
of the pain inflicted as its indignity, particularly if publicly 
administered. We only inflict it for certain offences which 
need eradicating- -such as lying, cheating and stealing, and 
the more serious offences. 

Girls in schools are notoriously more difficult to correct 
than boys, as they do not appear to mind such penalties as 
being made to come in on a Saturday, or kept in late, or 
being made to write lines, &c., and so far from advocating 
the abolition of corporal punishment it is my opinion that 
were it more widely used beneficial results would ensue. 
I know of one secondary boarding school whcre girls up to 
the age of 18 were -aned for certain specified offences, and 
the general opinion was that as a deterrent and corrective 


> the method was extremely effective, as few girls cared to 
: yisk such a punishment—though amongst those few were 
Sheard no complaints of any resultant damage to health. 
> As a consequence, therefore, the particularly serious nature 
of the offences for which it was reserved was brought home 


4 


Ren 


> to the girls in the most salutary manner.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ASSISTANT SCHOOLMASTER. 





JAPAN’S EQUALITY DEMAND 
{To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.| 
Sir, —The following appeared in your issue of the 4th inst. : 
“What she (Japan) is actually demanding is an arrangement 


| which would give her unchallenged supremacy in the Western 


Pacific. There might be circumstances in which that would 


be open to no more objection than America’s supremacy in 


the Eastern Pacific. But for a nation with Japan’s record 
in regard to China from the time of the twenty-one points 
demand in 1915 down to the date when by her action in Man- 
churia she broke at once the League Covenant, the Kellogg 
Pact, and the Nine Power Treaty, the claim is untenable, 
This country and the United States must unite to resist it.” 

Would you say by what means Great Britain and the 
United States could resist this demand —short of going to war 
with Japan ?—Your obedient servant, 

J. RowLaxpn Hopwoop. 

13 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

[The demand is for equality at sea. (Japan already has a 
great superiority over this country on land and in the air.) 
Great Britain and America can resist the demand by continuing 
to maintain fleets substantially larger than Japan’s.—Eb. 
The Spectator. | 


WHICH CONVOCATION ? 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.} 
Sin—May a Northern Churchman expostulate with Janus 
for the assumption that there is only one Convocation of the 
Church, and that Canterbury ? He shares this prejudice 
with many of your profession who usually ignore—or nearly 
so—the proceedings of the Convocation of York. We who 
take part in them—biassed in our own favour no doubt—like 
to think that what we concede to Canterbury in weight of 
numbers we more than make up in good sense and breadth 
of judgement !—Yours, &c., X. 

[Janus writes: I think I have a reasonably good defence 

for not writing specifically ‘* Convocation of Canterbury,” for 
there is only one Convocation in which the Bishop of Gloucester 
and the Dean of Chichester, both of whom I mentioned, could 


sit.] 


“THE WEB OF THOUGHT AND ACTION ” 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Sin,—It can hardly be my function to explain an elementary 
philosophical point to Mr. Joad, but his letter in your last 
issue definitely calls for it. Throughout the whole course of 
that letter, and indeed throughout the course of his original 
review, there runs evidence of a confusion between “ object ” 
and “ knowledge of the object.” I cannot perhaps illustrate 
it better than by quoting Mr. Joad himself. 

This discussion arose from Mr. Joad’s request to be told 
“which desire is satisfied by the belief that seven times seven 
takes forty-nine.” In his judgement he is repeating the 
same question, he asserts, when he asks, “ Why do we all 


suppose that it is seven times seven that makes forty-nine.” 
If Mr. Joad cannot see the difference between these two 
questions I am afraid I do not know how to proceed. He 
shows the same confusion when he says that I hold that 
“nothing exists that is not experienced by the senses.” If 
I held such a view I would be a solipsist not a materialist. 
Here again he ignores the distinction—a vital one to me— 
between the fact of existence and how we acquire our know- 
ledge of existence. 

That forty-nine objects split themselves up into seven 
groups of seven is a fact about their behaviour, whether I 
like it or not, or whether I get to know the facts or not. It is 
not a universal law of combination of entities, as every 
mathematician knows. 

How do we get to know such facts? Man acquires his 
knowledge in his efforts to satisfy his physical and his intel- 
lectual desires. The fact that, however objects are used, 
they display this numerical characteristic shows that it is 
independent of his desires, but the manner or the process by 
which Man will proceed to acquire such knowledge of suc! 
facts is certainly dependent on his desires. To satisfy these 
desires Man makes and uses abstractions how and where he 
finds it possible. ‘Thus the abstractions we can make are, on 
the one hand, restricted by the mechanical processes of the 
world, while our choice of such abstractions will be directed 
by the purpose in hand. This is the approach man makes to 


, uequiring knowledge of the existing world, and it is the point 


of view I have adopted both in my book and in the letter. 
By ignoring this distinction between ‘* existent object’ and 
the line of approach towards a knowledge of it, Mr. Joad 


succeeds in offering me one of two alternatives. I have no 
need to accept his offer.--Y .urs faithfully, H. Levy. 


Kitelands, Micheldever Station. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING 

[To the Editor of Tur Srectrator.| 
Sirn,—We are in complete agreement with Mr. Maxwell 
Tregurtha that leisure hour publications like The Spectator 
must provide both the time and place for advertising of 
quality, and we wonder with him why more national adver- 
tisers do not use its columns. One realizes, of course, that 
every advertiser has his own problems to solve, and where 
sums allotted for publicity are small, it is not always possible 
to cover all the publications one would wish. Yet this surely 
‘annot apply to some of our largest national advertisers, 
whose advertising allocations run into thousands upon 
thousands of pounds every year. 

We refer for the sake of argument, and with all due respect 
to the advertisers concerned, to the Gas and Electricity Asso- 
ciations, Lever Brothers, Hovis Bread, Jaeger Underwear, 
Harrod’s Stores, Dunlop Tyres, Boot’s Medicines, Austin 
Reed and, of course, many others who hold commanding 
positions in their respective industries. Unless our memory 
is at fault these advertisers rarely, if ever, appeal to your 
obviously well-to-do public. 

A conscientious lead given by undertakings such as those 
named would not only profit themselves by developing 
markets among people who do most of their news-reading at 
week-ends, but do much to increase the scope of intelligent 
journalism in this country. —Yours faithfully, 

NorMAN SUTHERLAND, Director. 


Lessel Hutcheon, Lid., 
5 and 6 Clement's Inn, W.C, 2. 


Hedge in Winter 


SHELTERING a man the unkempt hedge, 
This ebony-gleaming weather, 

Draws with a long, hoar edge 

Cold cloud, cold field together. 


The cloud bank crumbles into a firth 

Of profound silver, the man clings 

To dark field, to his denser cloud, to earth* 
Fearing the lit hedge may lend it wings. 


Lit1an Bowes Lyon, 
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Norman Angell Talks to John Smith’ 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


Tis book is a guide for the plain man written by one who 
has as good a title as anyone now living to speak on the 
problem of ‘* War and Peace.” Twenty-seven years ago, 
Norman Angell told us in The Great Illusion that ** no indem- 
nity commensurate with the cost of modern war will be paid 
by the vanquished in future, since, payable only ultimately 
in goods or services, too great a dislocation would be caused 
to the victors own economic process by the attempt to 
receive them.” The story of Reparations since 1919 proves 
the truth of these words written in 1908 and gives their author 
an uncommon right to say “I told vou so.” He would be 
more than human if he had resisted the temptation to say it 
but, though he does remind his readers in (935 of his twenty- 
seven-year-old prophecy, he is more concerned to persuade 
men to think clearly than to justify himself. The title of this 
latest volume from his active pen is well-chosen, for the world 
is only now beginning to write the first pages of the preface to 
Peace, and no one knows better than Sir Norman Angell that 
the obstacles which block the progress of a new international 
order lie not in institutions or in governments, but in the mind 
of the common man. 

The purpose of this book, therefore, is to answer the ques- 
tions and objections raised by the ordinary man regarding the 
League of Nations. National Defence, Disarmament, Collective 
Responsibility and Internationalism, and to examine the 
multitude of perplexities which beset him as he reads his daily 
paper. Sir Norman Angell does this in his well-known Socratic 
manner. There is probably no man in public life who has 
asked so many provoking and suggestive questions, nor any 
who is so well-equipped to foil the heckler’s guile. And here 
he faces each issue as it arises with dialectic skill and intellec- 
tual honesty which, in combination, make him a formidable 
pamphleteer. The honest doubter is met with a helpful and 
clarifving candour: sentimentalists, whether of the militarist 
or of the pacifist type, are soundly douched with the cold 
water of reason; and those who claim the rights of a panacea 
for any ** ism ~ are mercilessly examined and usually stripped 
of their pretensions. Thus it will be seen that the author is 
impartial. He gives as short a shrift to those who profess to 
believe that ‘* capitalism is the father of war” as to those 
whose international wisdom begins and ends with si vis pacem, 
para bellum. For himself, he has no panacea except right 
thinking. Indeed, it might almost be said that the real 
motive of his argument is to show people how to think, rather 
than what to think. This reading of his plea. however, may 
suggest that on the fundamentals of international peace he is 
negative, which is very far from true. He is, in fact, emphatic 
and positive : and he is most positive on one radical conception 
which needs to be firmly grasped before the public mind can 
understand the parent origin of war. 

This tap-root of war is the prevailing conception of national 
sovereignty. The sovereign State is a political necessity for 
the domestic affairs of civilized mankind. Obviously, there 
must be a last resort in political action, and in the majority 
of well-developed States it is found in the rule of law, ex- 
pressing the general will and exercising final authority over 
all the citizens. Each nation in turn has created for itself 
this inevitable sovereignty. The lesson of its inevitability 
and its necessity was learned only by slow and often painful 


stages; but, in the end, it was learned, and men became 





*Preface to Peace. By Sir Norman Angell. 
Zs. 6d.) 


(Hamish Hamilton. 


accustomed to bow before the authority to which they haj 
vielded some part of their own individual freedom in orde 
to equip it with the power to preserve society from disruption, 
But, observe what happened when the sovereign State moved 
out of its sphere of unchallenged domestic authority into the 
field of international relations. In the latter it acted, an 
still acts, as if its sovereignty could still operate unchallenged, 
In practice, it confronts the rest of the world in a spirit whic) 
brooks no control or resistance, and recognizes no limit to its 
claims except that which is imposed by the limits of its ow 
physical power in arms vis @ vis any opponent. This attitude 
inevitably spells conflict. It is the parent cause of all wa 
and exercises upon the relations of all nations a sinister and 
fatal influence. Civilized man, having created the sovereign 
State in order to guarantee for himself life, liberty, and th 
pursuit of happiness in an ordered society, made the mistake 
of assuming that his State ought to possess the same u- 
challenged right of sovereignty in its relations with othe 
States which it possessed over him and his fellows at home. 
This engendered not only conflict but anarchy. In the 
Great War, which, from the point of view of civilization, was 
a civil war between the members of the great family of 
humanity, the sovercign powers of the world clashed in strife 
as never before. They came near to destroying themselves; 
and, as they looked down into the dizzy gulf of chaos, they 
saw in its depths the grave of human progress. This experi- 
ence in the War awakened in mankind a resolve to protect 
humanity in the future from the fate which so nearly overtook 
it; and. in that moment of enlightenment, the League of 
Nations was born. 

This is the essential thesis of Sir Norman Angell’s book. It 
is cogently argued in Part II, but since he is too practical 
to leave it as merely a thesis, he puts it to the test for 
each individual reader by asking ** John Smith” what he is 
going to do about it. Wisely insisting upon the responsibilit) 
of the private citizen, he reminds ** John Smith,” in words 
taken from Professor Trotter's Instincts of the Herd in Peac 
and War, that 
* the only way in which society can be made safe from disruptio 
or decay is by the intervention of the conscious and instructed 
intellect as a factor among the forces ruling its development. . .. 
There is no responsibility for man’s destiny anywhere outside his 
own responsibility and . . . there is no remedy for his ills outsid 
his own efforts.” 

In thus “putting it up to John Smith,” Sir Norman. offers 
him help in a hundred puzzles and actually asks and answers 
something like a hundred concrete questions. very sup- 
porter, canvasser and voter in the Peace Ballot ought to 
read and digest this Preface to Peace. Is it open to 
criticism ? Yes! to a hundred criticisms; but I am not 
going to cavil at any occasional lapse, nor to censure a busy 
pen for being, like Pascal in one of his longer letters, too 
prolix ** because he hadn't time to make it shorter,’ when that 
pen has written a timely and pungent book ;— which is just 
what it claims to be, a ‘ Preface to Peace.” It avoids all 
technical discussion of the various proposals for the Amend- 
ment of the Covenant, the promotion of security and the 
attainment of disarmament, and concentrates attention om 
the question why there is not greater publie support for the 
vital principle underlying all of them. Being convinced that 


the ordinary man, who wants to get rid of war, has never 
succeeded in clarifying his own thoughts about war and peace, 
Norman Angell offers this book as an aid to clearer thinking. 
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The End of the Armed Peace 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Vol. 1X, The Balkan Wars. Part If, The League and Turkey. 
Edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., and H. Temperley, Litt.D., 
with the assistance of L. M. Penson, Ph.D. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. £1.) 

Wirn the appearance of this second part of Volume IX, only 

one volume remains to complete the series of British Docu- 

ments on the Origins of the War. The second half of the 
ninth volume contains over a thousand pages of text and 
appendices, an index of persons, and a subject index. The 
editorial work is on a level with that of the earlier volumes; 
no higher praise could be given. The labour and technical 
skill which have gone to the preparation of these volumes 
show the vitality of British historical scholarship (and, one 
must add, of the historical school of the University of Cam- 
bridge). Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley and those who 
have worked with them have done a service which extends 
beyond the range of learning in the professional sense of 
the term. They have given to the world a full and entirely 
open account of British foreign policy, and left the facts, the 
details as well as the essential facts, for the judgement of our 
own time and posterity. Their method is admirable through- 
out. They have avoided the controversial title and more 
than controversial footnotes of the German series, Die grosse 

Politik. They do not claim to describe the policy of the 

European Cabinets from documents in the archives of one 

country; but they are well entitled to point out that with 

the publication of the present volume the history of the 

Balkan wars, in English, French, Russian, Austrian and 

other sources, is more completely documented than any 

other period in modern history, not excluding the month of 

July, 1914. 

The documents in these thousand pages cover the cfforts 
made by Grey in the three Balkan wars to keep Austria and 
Russia in touch and avoid any extension of the war. ‘The 
history of the formation of the Balkan League is described 
in the text and in a special appendix. ‘The meetings of the 
Ambassadors in London and the Peace Conference of St. 
James are also described at length in the appropriate docu- 
ments. Reports from Ambassadors at the capitals of the 
Great Powers give an impression of the aims and opinions 
of Continental statesmen. There is a very great deal of 
incidental information to which justice cannot be done in a 
short review. An excellent short note by Dr. Lillian Penson 
“summarizes all that can be ascertained as to the circulation 
of documents to the Cabinet and their submission to the 
Secretary of State.’ The importance of this note will be 
obvious not merely to students but to readers of the memoirs 
and autobiographies of prominent British politicians. 

The size of the present volume—though not a single 
document could be spared—is likely to alarm a good many 
“ordinary readers.” They should know that, if they put 
this book aside because they see that it is large and believe 
that it is too technical for their taste, they are losing the 
chance of reading a history as exciting as any story of adven- 
ture; far more exciting indeed, since the issues at stake were 
not less than the peace of Europe and the lives of millions 
of men, This volume is of particular interest for the history 
of Anglo-German relations. ‘There are few references to the 
acute controversies over the naval question—apart from 
one significant conversation between Lord Granville and the 
German Chancellor. The absence of controversy was itself 
a hopeful sign. During this period England, France, and 
Germany worked together for the maintenance of the peace 
of Europe. The German documents show that the Emperor 
himself, although his obstinacy and touchiness on other 
questions had been in the way of an Anglo-German détente, 
supported this collaboration ; William II was at this time 
wiser than his Chancellor and Foreign Office about the results 
of giving too free a hand to Austria. The co-operation of 
these three Powers resulted in a rough adjustment of the 
interests of Austria and Russia, though events in the Balkan 
States moved very fast, and observers as well-placed as the 
British Ambassador at Vienna thought that, sooner or later, 
this Austro-Russian rivalry would cause a European war. 
Above all, these documents illustrate the impression made 
upon Grey by the joint action of the Powers and ** the exist- 
ence, even temporarily, of an international organization.” 


Grey had long hoped that the two groups of European Great 
Powers might be drawn together. He became convinced 
that the method of conference was the best and indeed the 
only method of avoiding incalculable calamities. He put 
forward this plan in July, 1914, but meanwhile there had 
been a change in the policy of Germany. ‘* Even so late as 
1929 Lord Grey remarked to one of the Editors (of these 
documents): * Over the 1912-1913 Balkan crisis I had, in fact, 
worked with Germany to restrain Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. This made me a believer in the method of a 
conference.’ ”’ E. L. Woopwarb. 


Mozart Before Beethoven 


In Search of Mozart. By Henri Ghéon. (Sheed and Ward. 


15s.) 

MODERN biography seems to be tending towards a decadence 
of its own, and this in many ways very interesting study of 
Mozart shows symptoms which are decadent in the French 
manner. The vice of French biographies is for the writer to 
adopt a pitying, amorous tone towards his subject, and to 
show how much better he understands him than his own 
contemporaries ever did: to give, in a word, an impression 
of cruel Time standing between the admirer and the admired, 
and preventing the consummation of the world’s greatest 
friendship. ** Poor Amadeo,’ M. Ghéon seems to sigh at 
every crisis in Mozart's life, ‘if only I had been there to 
understand.” ‘* Do you love me ? Do you really love me ? ” 
Mozart asks on the yellow wrapper. ‘“ Yes, Wolfgang 
Amadeo !”’ answers M. Ghéon, ** as much as ever I can.” 

Yet the reader should not be prevented by this intrusive- 
ness from reading an extremely interesting book. M. Ghéoa 
is very well qualified to understand Mozart, firstly because 
he realizes the importance of the Church in Mozart’s work. 
He understands that Mozart had genius of a kind entirely 
different from that of the romantic individualists who 
followed him. He was not obsessed with the importance of 
his own emotional experiences, and the need for a personal 
form of self-expression. He had, in fact, a humility which 
made him more interested in the world than in himself, 
and more in order than in violence. He this 
humility in his extremely practical attitude to his work. 
He wrote almost everything to order, and he was not above 
writing for the mechanical organ, at the same time as he 
was engaged with The Magic Flute. Until the end of his 
life he attended Mass regularly: he regretted that he had 
not written more religious music ; and his early letters to his 
father are full of genuine protestations that he is living a pious 
and Christian life. It is natural that such an artist, who 
accepted the world exactly as he found it, should have created 
comedy rather than tragedy : that, as his understanding and 
experience increased, the comedy should deepen to a point 
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at which it holds tragedy, but is still profoundly gay. The 
only eccentricity in Mozart's ideas is the curious preoecupation 
with freemasonry in The Magic Flute, but that did not 
prevent him from writing the Requiem in the last weeks of 
his life. 

M. Ghéon explains this lack of individuality in Mozart’s 
ideas, in a passage which reminds one of Mr. Eliot’s remarks 
about Dante’s thought in his essay on Dante: 

** He thought like an artist and that was all. The capital mistake 
of the last century—still weighing on our own—was to foist a mis- 
sion upon art, a directive power which does not by nature belong 
to it and that it only exceptionally assumes . . . A musician does 
not philosophize. All the Beethovens in the world, even the 
unique one with his tragic genius, would never solve a problem, or 
for that matter set one.” 

This acceptance of music for its own sake is the right 
approach to Mozart. M. Ghéon insists on the true Mozart, 
and his book is a vigorous attack on those who attempt to 
view Mozart in the light of Beethoven, emphasizing always 
the qualities in the Symphonies, which most resemble his. 
Here, the later musicians are almost ignored, and we are 
told instead a great deal about the musicians who influenced 
Mozart ; Haydn, Gluck, the Bach family, Michael Haydn ; 
and Schobert, whose works are almost forgotten now. 
Mozart was so complete an assimilator as practically to have 
swallowed many of his predecessors: he mastered every 
musical style of his time. Perhaps one good result of this 
book may be to renew interest in these little-known works 
of forgotten masters: as also in that half of Mozart’s music 
which is never played. 

The last half of this book is better than the first, the 
account of death better than that of the precocious child- 
hood, Here, M. Ghéon is content simply to report the 
words of Mozart's sister-in-law. ‘* His last breath was as 
though he were trying to imitate the drums in his Requiem, 
J can still hear him.” 

It is unfortunate that in order to understand Mozart 
M. Ghéon has to express an almost complete misunderstanding 
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of Beethoven. It is true that Mozart’s great Quintet in @ 
Minor has in it qualities that remind us of Beethoven’s last 
quartets. But when M. Ghéon says that ‘‘ in his great quartets 
Becthoven went no further,” it is not easy to see in what sense 
he means this, He adds that ‘ If he went as far it was only 
by exceeding the limits of his art.” This is very like saying 
that music should have stopped with Mozart. For the ex- 
planation of late Beethoven is that when great art has explored 
all its territories, it has to cross the boundaries. Yet even this 
dislike of Beethoven adds something to our interest. For if we 
see that Mozart suffered from poverty, misunderstanding, and 
persecution—all except the deafness—in much the same way 
as Beethoven, and yet was Mozart, whereas Beethoven made 
his art from suffering, one sees then the difference between 
two worlds. In the one, the suffering of the individual is the 
exception, happiness is the rule, and art must find the rule. 
In the other, the suffering of the individual is made the rule, 
to which the world must submit, as a purification. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Archaeology and Biblical Criticism 


The Accuracy of the Bible. By Dr. A. S. Yahuda. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 

The Bible is True. 
Spottiswoode. 


By Sir Charles Marston, F.S.A. (Eyre and 
7s. 6d.) 
THESE two volumes, appearing at almost the same moment, 
and written quite independently of each other, present much 
the same case, though not entirely on the same grounds, nor 
with the same qualifications on the part of their authors. 
Dr. Yahuda is a scholar who has specialized in the study of 
the languages and antiquities of the Near East. Sir Charles 
Marston would not lay claim to be an expert in the field of 
Biblical archaeology whose recent results he here summarizes, 
but he has earned the respect and gratitude of all who are 
interested in the subject by his generous financial support of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund and _ kindred activities. 
Whether his challenging and somewhat rhetorical title is 
intentionally reminiscent of that given to Dr. Yahuda’s Press 
articles, “The Truth of the Bible,’ which excited con- 
siderable attention in 1932-3 and are now amplified into 
book form, is not stated. It may well have been so, but there 
is no close further resemblance in the treatment of the pro- 
blems discussed in these two newly published works except in 
the hostility exhibited to the more radical theories of the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament sources. Both authors 
also rely greatly on the evidence brought to light by the 
labours of Sir Flinders Petrie, Professor Garstang, Professor 
Langdon, Dr. Woolley, Dr. Albright and others. 

Here, however, the similarity of method ceases. Dr. 
Yahuda is careful to say that he has no intention of trying to 
substitute an Egyptian source for the Assyro-Babylonian 
source of Old Testament religion and literature, which has 
hitherto been given pre-eminence by the critics, with the 
effect of assigning, in his judgement, far too late a date to the 
writings composing the Pentateuch. His purpose is to show on 
linguistic evidence, in addition to that of the monuments side 
by side with that of the excavations now proceeding, that 
the Assyro-Babylonian elements in the Pentateuch were the 
primitive sources but were later re-moulded by Egyptian in- 
fluences long anterior to the exile, which again in its turn 
brought fresh Babylonian influence to bear on the record. 
Sir Charles is fiercer in his denunciation of the Higher Criticism 
and all its works, but his arguments are weakened by his 
defects of style and what most educated readers will consider 
to be his obscurantism. When he gravely tells us that ‘ it 
would seem as thcugh after Adam had been cast out of 
Paradise, some sense of propitiation was felt to be necessary,” 
and enlarges on the naively accepted statement that Enoch 
walked with God for three hundred years, or builds up an 
elaborate chronology on the statement that Moses was a 
hundred and twenty years old at the time of his death, or 
contrasts the ** pack of rascals ” inhabiting Canaan with the 
‘** God-fearing ”’ Israelites who conquered them, one wonders 
how far this kind of bias vitiates his interpretation of the 
highly important finds made by the archaeological experts 
whom he so enthusiastically follows. 

Dr. Yahuda commits himself to no such extremes, and in 
my opinion he has made out his case. It is clear that the 
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narratives in the Pentateuch and the art of recording them 
were far more ancient than scholarship in our time has been 
disposed to believe, and much that has been regarded as 
legendary turns out to be authentic history. We may accept 
Dr. Yahuda’s thesis without necessarily throwing over what 
criticism of the documents is generally held to have estab- 
lished as to their composite origin. For instance, such an 
example of sound scholarship as Oesterley and Robinson’s 
Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament is not put out of 
date by Dr. Yahuda’s demonstrations. J, E, P, and even 
D and H remain unaffected as the combined literary con- 
stituents of canonical writings whose ultimate origin may be 
fully as remote as Dr. Yahuda says it is. When he steps off 
this solid ground he is no safe guide. It is not essential to his 
case to Maintain that the two versions of the creation were 
written by the same hand ; but it is essential to illustrate, as 
he so effectively does, that a story which began in a migration 
from Ur of the Chaldees, passed through a Canaanite medium 
into an Egyptian environment, thence back to Canaan ard 
through the great captivity to Babylon again before becoming 
fixed in the Hebrew Canon, has been in substance the same 
all along. Archaeological discoveries are certainly tending to 
support his view, and an eirenicon is therefore not only 
possible but probable between the textual critics and the 
school represented by Dr. Yahuda and Sir Charles Marston. 

Both books are helpfully illustrated, and that of Sir Charles 
has the advantage of an excellent index. Their contents are 
of first-rate interest and importance. 

R. J. CAMPBELL. 


Blessed ‘Thomas More 


Sir Thomas More. (Sheed and Ward. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Christopher Hollis. 


Sm Tuomas More's life and character were of such an 
exquisite beauty that there is room for a really first-class 
biography of him, scholarly, objective, above the silly taking 
of sides either Catholic or Protestant in these days, making 
use of all the resources of modern historical research. In 
spite of the generous but premature praises on the dust-cover 
of this book (It must be very good,” said the old lady, 
“_it is spoken of so highly in the advertisements ”’), it is 
clear that Mr. Hollis’s is not the book we are looking for. 
Yet the dust-jacket says: ** What Howard Spring (whoever 
he may be) described as Mr. Hollis’s ‘ brilliant but hostile ’ 
study of Erasmus needed this companion (Did it ? we may 
well ask), from which hostility is quite absent.” It is 
indeed ; and several other things too, such as objectivity, 
or any depth of understanding of the period, or much sense 
of historical judgement. While there are other things present 
which we could very well have done without, such as the 
constant tendency to sermonize, the holding up of the 
narrative for some not very valuable commentary, much 
muddled and confused thinking. 

“Four things,” we are told by Mr. Hollis in his Epilogue, 
“were killed when they killed More. First, they killed 
learning, for More and Fisher were the two most learned 
men in England. By killing them Henry declared war on 
scholarship.” This is nonsense ; Cranmer was every bit as 
learned as they; Matthew Parker, the first Protestant 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was a great patron of scholarship 
and a superb collector of manuscripts and books ; Elizabeth 
and Burghley were more learned than Henry and Wolsey ; 
and what about the learning of Bishop Jewel and the great 
Hooker ? Secondly, we learn, “ they killed justice.” The 
execution of More and Fisher was regrettable, though Mr. 
Hollis has no right to regard it so, since it won for them the 
crown of martyrdom—what he calls the “ triumph of evitable 
death,” a morbid phrase, defeatist of life’s purposes. But 
More and Fisher were not the first to suffer, too extremely 
according to our ideas, the penalty of death; they were 
preceded, if not on the scaffold then at the stake, by a 
number of poor foolish religious-minded persons, Protestants, 
whose flavour of belief was slightly different from More’s 
and Fisher's, and to whose death the latter did not object. 
Even Mr. Hollis tells us that toleration, “the policy of a 
people that possessed no revealed religion cannot be a guide 
to us of the right policy to adopt towards those who reject 
and seek to overthrow a revealed religion.” Justice, to 
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Fiction 
WING OF FAME 


By Louise Wallace Hackney. A fictionized biography 
of James Smithson, founder of the famous Smithsonian 
Institution. Smithson lived such a full and active life 
that in it are mirrored the trends of his day, and, also, 
that period which was also the momentously alive day 
of the latter half of the 18th Century. 7/6 
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SERVICE. 
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anyone who has a knowledge of history, is a hard word ; 
and no one with any historical judgement would regard it as 
“ killed,” if that were possible, by More’s death. 


“ Thirdly,” we gather, “they killed laughter.” This is 
merely silly : nothing could have been gayer than Elizabeth’s 
Court, certainly far more so than Henry VIII's, stained as 
that was by so much bloodshed; or who enjoyed better 
spirits than Elizabeth herself, whom Mr. Hollis must regard 
as fons et origo malorum? But, fourthly, “they killed 
holiness ” : this we do not so much mind about, for though 
it may be nice to be holy, it is better to make a success of 
life. And this Elizabeth and Elizabethan England certainly 
did, to the lasting benefit of the English people. But this 
benefit and that triumphant success do not satisfy Mr. 
Hollis ; he concludes of More: 


“Tt will only be when such a man comes again to rule England 
that we shall be able to say that God has finally lifted from us the 
curse that is upon us for the murder of the greatest of our country- 
men.” 


This is a very sentimental view of our history ; we had 
not indeed noticed that there was any such curse. We 
had always thought that the Tudors were extraordinarily 
successful. But perhaps all that Mr. Hollis means by his 
curse is the defeat and subjection of Catholicism, surely an 
important factor in our very success as a nation. This 
book, one can only suppose, is a contribution to the propa- 
ganda literature called forth by the proceedings for Sir 
Thomas More’s canonization at Rome. It is satisfactory that 
he will probably be made a saint; he certainly deserved 
it, and the English for some reason, perhaps because they 
have so much sense, are not very rich in saints compared 
with other, less sensible peoples. 

A. L. Rowse. 











Plan Ahead for a Holiday in 


NEW ZEALAND 


@ One of the most beautiful and interesting 
countries in the world. Winter here is 
Summer there. 


@ It is not a costly holiday. Fares are greatly | 
reduced, and the steamer services are the | 
finest and most up-to-date available. The 
English £1 to-day is worth £1 4s. in New 
Zealand, as against 12s. 3d. in most 
European holiday resorts. 


@ No country has the same varied grand and 
wonderful scenery in so small an area as 
New Zealand. Mountains, Lakes, Fjords, | 
Thermal Wonders, Caves. There is incom- 
parable Trout Fishing, Deer Stalking, and 
Deep-sea Angling for Swordfish. 


@ A special representative of the New Zealand 
Government Tourist Department recently 
from New Zealand deals with enquiries, and 
will supply itineraries and estimates of costs. 


For full information and booklets apply to 


The High Commissioner for New Zealand, 


| 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2, 


Or to LEADING LOCAL TOURIST AND SHIPPING 
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The Shortest Way Home 


Ego: the autobiography of James Agate. 





(Hamilton. 183,) 


Tue title of this book is perfectly appropriate, but th 
sub-title is misleading. It is less an autobiography of M, 
Agate than an anthology of miscellaneous Agatiana, ‘Ty 
construct from it any consecutive outline of its author, 
career would require the employment of much the sam 
metheds and the expenditure of about as much Patience 
as the solution of a particularly tortuous crossword puzzle, 
Perhaps it was illogical of an occasional reader of Mr. Agate’s 
disquisitions on the theatre and other topics to expect from 
him anything less oblique. As readers of his weekly columns 
already know, Mr. Agate is a writer with a partiality for gl] 
the surface embellishments of writing; for the periphrasis, 
the allusion, the pun, the illustrative quotation, and the 
just relevant anecdote. The direct approach is net for him; 
if he starts to drive a furrow across country, before many 
yards have been gained he will catch sight of a friend or an 
enemy in a neighbouring field and be careering across country 
in pursuit ; when he returns to the interrupted task (if return 
he does) as often as not it will be at a different point in the field 
that he will resume work. It was naturally not to be expected 
that he would discard these established habits in coming to 
an extended treatment of what he tells us is his favourite 
subject. But nor can the reader accustomed to order and 
sequence in an autobiography be expected to find this book 
other than haphazard, fragmentary, and involved. 

The plan of the book is odd: 140 pages cover the first 
55 years of Mr. Agate’s life, while the remaining 240 pages 
are occupied by a liberally annotated diary of the two years, 
June, 1932, to July, 1984, which Mr. Agate was moved to 
keep by the appearance of Arnold Bennett’s Journals. It is 
a pity that the idea of keeping a diary did not present itself 
to Mr. Agate a great deal earlier, as the section taken up 
by these extracts forms considerably the most entertaining 
part of the book, but it is unfortunate in the circumstances 
that they should occupy an amount of space so disproportionate 
to the period covered that the formal balance of the book 
is entirely destroyed. The position, moreover, is not improved 
by the fact that of the meagre 140 pages devoted to the 
first 55 years, 30 pages are taken up by a random selection 
from Mr. Agate’s correspondence, 20 more with a haphazard 
catalogue of disconnected incidents in his career, and a 
further 15 with a controversy between Mr. Agate and his sister 
on the subject of Sarah Bernhardt. But perhaps Mr. Hamish 
Hamilton, the publisher, is as much responsible as Mr. Agate 
for this curious division of space, since we are told that only 
six weeks were thought necessary for the composition of the 
book. No one can be blamed for failing to write a book of 
150,000 words—the estimated length of the present volume— 
within that cramped and cramping period. 

In the circumstances, it is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that the form of Mr. Agate’s book leaves almost everything 
to be desired. Fortunately, this is the attribute in which it 
is most deficient. For though it is unsuccessful as an auto- 
biography, it is effective enough as a self-portrait—and to 
the creation of that both the planning of this book and Mr. 
Agate’s style make a significant contribution. Five dominant 
themes may be noticed to recur throughout: Mr. Agate’s 
interests in the theatre, in certain kinds of literature, in golf, 
in harness ponies, and in champagne. On the theatre he 
speaks always with authority, if not invariably with dignity ; 
with regard to literature, he expresses at any rate a dis- 
eernible point of view, and it is perhaps enough that in 
dealing with the other three topics he manages to convey to 
the reader something of his own enthusiasm. Of no phase 
in his career before his adoption of dramatic criticism as a 
profession does he give more than a sketch: a childhood in 
Salford, business in Nelson and Manchester after leaving 
school, the Great War which he spent in Provence cespatching 
hay to the troops in Salonika, a post-War venture with a 
general stores in the South Lambeth Road are all briefly 
traversed, and though, with his appointment in 1921 as 
dramatie critic of the Saturday Review, the narrative stream 
becomes fuller, it does not achieve its final flooded spate 
until his diary starts in 1932. In the diary alone Mr. Agate’s 
tastes for amiable anecdotage and desultory gossip find a 
proper outlet. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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The Development 
of Chocolate as a Food 











The History of CADBURYS MILK CHOCOLATE since 1928 





aT A a 





A few years ago chocolate was regarded as a 

luxury to beenjoyed eagerly onspecial occasions only. 

To-day it is known as a valuable food and is taken 

regularly —and still with eagerness — by everyone. 

Cadburys Milk Chocolate has been closely identified 
with this development in two ways: 

It is made from fresh, full-cream milk, sugar, and 
selected Empire cocoa beans: these all have a high 
food value. 

With this high value goes a low price, for it is 
Cadburys policy always to give the public the full 
savings from falling markets and more efficient 


manufacturing. For the same quality 2-lb. block 





of Milk Chocolate which was 1/- in 1928, the con- 
sumer now pays 8d. 
These two factors—high food value and low price— 
have appealed strongly to the public ina period of 
depression. The sales of Cadburys Milk Chocolate 
in 1934 were 57.3% more than in 1928; and they 
are still increasing. Milk is a vitally important in- 
gredient in Cadburys Milk Chocolate (and other 
Bournville products) ; a glass and a half of full- 
cream milk is concentrated in every 3-Ib. Milk block. 
In 1928 Cadburys bought 8,850,000 gallons of milk; 
in 1934 they bought 14,750,000 gallons of milk — 


all from British farms. 




































































GRAPH SHOWING INCREASE IN SALES AND DECREASE IN PRICE OF CADBURYS MILK CHOCOLATE during the period 1928-1934 (}/b. block taken as price standard) 
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Satire Stays at Home Art and Society 

The Bubble. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) Dresden China. By W. B. Honey. (Black. 15s.) 

Fisbo. By Robert Nichols. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) In the introductory chapter to his book on Dresden ching 


A Mad Lady’s Garland. By Ruth Pitter. 
3s. 6d.) 


(Cresset Press. 


SKELTON, Marvell, Churchill, Pope and Byron made enemies ; 
not professional, pettifogging, inkhorn enemies, but enemies 
_ among great noblemen, great statesmen and great churchmen 
—great sinners the satirists would have said. They attacked, 
with insight, energy and wit, things which they considered 
gross abuses in the Church and Government——and Opposition, 
and for these abuses they pilloried the individuals responsible, 
in Janguage which all men could understand. 'Today, there 
are two good reasons why no serious satire appears : firstly, 
the disappearance of the patron leaves the poet dependent 
cn society in general, compelled to conform to social standards 
of “* good-manners ”’ if editors and publishers are to allow him 
livelihood. Secondly, Marxism and determinist psychology 
have weakened the notion of personal responsibility. Cir- 
cumstances are blamed for a man’s bad actions, not the man 
himself. g 

Two or three of our poets struggle against these handicaps, 
Mr. Auden, torn between a desire to convert the governing 
class to his ideas, and a conviction of the futility of the whole 
class system, fails, on the whole, to find the appropriate 
audience. Mr. Pound and Mr. Wyndham Lewis, before a 
tiny audience, make intellectual long noses at conventional 
Aunt Sallies, and keep well clear of the law of libel. They 
become personal only when dealing with fellow authors, 
who can be trusted to play the literary game without recourse 
to prosecution. Lesser performers, notably Mr. Campbell, 
confine their attention to these safe family quarrels, partly 
kecause mechanistic explanations and extenuations break 
down when you are dealing with people whom you know, 
and partly because publishers, knowing the public taste for 
literary scandal (which certainly does not threaten the social 
fabric), are always willing to launch a new exposure of the 
* Jiterary racket ’’—as long as authors, not publishers or 
editors, are victimized. 

Of the three volumes before us, those by Mr. Bullett and 
Mr. Nichols fall into this class, but make no great splash. 
No reputations are spattered, no sodden papier mdché idols 
crumpled, Mr. Bullett, in competent rhymed couplets, tells 
the outrageous story of the rise to fume of Guy Chevenix, 
who, bright but indolent, commissioned by his friend Tom 
Merridew, the publisher, to write a witty, scandalous satiric 
novel, did nothing, fell in love, was rejected, travelled in 
foreign parts, and returned with a South Sea Island bride, 
to find that Minoover, the great critic, had published, on the 
strength of Merridew’s blurb, eight thundering reviews of the 
unwritten novel, and Messrs. Lynd, Squire, Marsh and Binyon, 
on the strength of these reviews, had given Chevenix the 
Annual Literary Prize. The story, thus completed in five 
hundred competent rhymed couplets, is rounded off by three 
drawings by Thomas Derrick. The workmanship is neat 
and the implicit comment neither silly nor profound. The 
satire is, as Mr. Bullett intended, frivolous and ephemeral, and 
many people will glance at it with pleasure. 

Mr. Nichols is more long-winded (five times as long, in fact) 
in his story of Fisbo, who, as wealthy, but less indolent and 
less intelligent than Mr. Bullett’s Chevenix, allowed himself 
to be made a fashionable lyric and satiric poet by Fitzgammon, 
the publicity man. There is more bitterness in Fisbo than 
in Mr. Bullett’s poem, more moralizing, and, to compensate, 
more wit; for Mr. Nichols is a poet, with the poet’s delight 
in the unexpected illuminations and sudden fatuities of words, 
and always willing to give his verbal imagination its head 
until, on a long up-grade, it relapses to a walk. 

There is little personal malice in Fisbo, and less in The 
Bubble, and neither of them stab at the stupidity and shabbi- 
ness inherent in us all, Miss Pitter, quietly using a bodkin, 
not a dagger, does strike home. Her rhymes, Maternal Love 


Triumphant or Song of the Virtuous Female Spider, The Ear- 
wig’s Complaint and The Matron-Cat’s Song have a point to 
them, but whether you see or feel the point or not, they are 
amusing, in the whimsical and fantastic way, and like the rest, 
they break no bones and make no enemies. 

Micuae. RoBERtTs. 





Mr. Honey quite naturally thinks it necessary to touch on the 
relation of this particular class of works of art to the social 
conditions under which they were produced, and from there 
he is led to consider the whole problem of the connexion 
between artistic styles and general cultural background. Hig 
conclusion is that though there are some cases where move. 
ments in art seem appropriate to the general trend of contem. 
porary ideas, there are also a great many in which they seem 
singularly inappropriate, and that therefore the connexion 
between art and social conditions is either a pure matter of 
chance or at any rate not important enough to deserve analysis, 

This rather happy-go-lucky view seems difficult to maintain 
and & propos Mr. Honey’s defence of it I would suggest the 
two following points. First, Mr. Honey is evidently frightened 
that those who believe in the connexion between the arts and 
social conditions will in the case of Dresden china draw the 
conclusion that it is a bad form of art because it was the product 
of a decaying society. To some extent, therefore, his attack 
on this belief may be a piece of special pleading. Secondly, 
one of the examples which he gives of the inappropriateness 
of a style to contemporary ideas is not in itself convincing, 
He quotes the early Baroque as the art corresponding to “ the 
seriousness and dark solemnity of the Counter-Reformation,” 
and quite rightly states that it is difficult to see how they suit 
each other. But the style which corresponds to the Counter- 
Reformation in its severe stage is not the Baroque but Manner- 
ism, and it is quite possible to trace in the latter movement 
qualities closely analogous to the principles of the Counter- 
Reformation, not merely in the treatment of subject matter, 
in which the Mannerists often consciously followed the 
decisions of the Council of Trent, but also in the general attitude 
of artists towards their art. The Baroque corresponds not 
to the Counter-Reformation itself, but to that period of triumph 
when the Catholic Church had re-established itselfas a spiritual 
and temporal power, and had won back many of its losses 
from Protestantism. To this triumph the Baroque was 
entirely appropriate. 

About Mr. Honey's other example quoted in support of his 
thesis the present writer is not qualified to judge, but it would 
seem that, even if cases can be found in which an artistic style 
is apparently inappropriate to its cultural background, the 
gencral theory might be more satisfactorily stated in the fol- 
lowing form: that there is always an important connexion 
between the styles evolved in the arts and the social conditions 
in which these styles were produced, but that this connexion 
is not always easy to discover at first sight. 

I do not see that, even stated in this form, the theory need 
cause Mr. Honey any alarm. The conclusion which I should 
draw for the case of the Rococo and Dresden china would be 
that a style such as this, invented almost solely to serve the 
needs of a decaying but highly civilized society, would be 
unlikely to produce great works of art, using the word greal 
in its most limited sense, but that it would probably produce 
works of a very high order in a smaller kind. And this con- 
clusion can hardly give offence, since no one will, I imagine, 
maintain that even the finest Dresden china or the most 
exquisite Rococo room is great in the sense that one would 
all the roof of the Sistine chapel great. 

Even if one disagrees with Mr. Honey's premisses in certain 
details such as these, one can have nothing but praise for his 
treatment of his main theme, the development of the technique 
and style of the porcelain produced at the Meissen factory. 
The story is told with admirable clarity. The importance of 
the various technical improvements is clearly brought out, 
and the part played by the chief artists concerned, such as 
Bottger and Kandler, is allowed just the right prominence. 
The book is well illustrated with sixty plates, in many cases 
with four or five objects reproduced on a single plate, without, 
however, the scale being too much reduced. There are a few 
minor mistakes, such as the following : Schliiter and Giinther, 
both printed with unmodified vowels (pp. 15 and 17); the 
Erzebirge instead of the Erzgebirge (p. 82); Louis XV referred 
to as the grandson of Louis XIV (p. 19). But such minute 
blemishes do not prevent the book from being the best intro- 
duction to Dresden china available to the general student. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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| Ae. Reviewers praise 


| Preface Christmas Party 
to Peace By PAUL BLOOMFIELD 5s. net 


“A CuristTMAs Party is told to perfection, an 

















A Gui 
uide for the allegory completely modern and engzging, with 
Plain Man by none of the moralizing and the smugness inherent 
in the usual allegory. A story, the outlines of which 


are simple enough but quite engrossing.” 
Norman Angell —The Times Literary Supplement. 
1s. éd “For myself, I have read it twice—not, it need 
os Oe, Oat hardly be said, a common practice with me—and 
I think it wayward and odd, but wholly delightful.” 
—Rarpu Srravs in The Sunday Times. 


Z O “A CHRISTMAS Party is a charming story, through 
which runs a vein of gentle irony. It is a book 

which I recommend children to give their parents.” 
—James Acate in The Daily Express. 








The Autobiography of 
“T enjoyed Paul Bloomfield’s story immensely. It 
James Agate has a subtle and elusive charm, derived partly from 

the softly coloured rural landscape, the evocation 
th 16 illustrations 18s. net of childhood, and the gentle irony of the author’s 
sie ; mood.”—L. P. Hartiey in The Sketch. 


. Christmas Party 


MILT 
HAASE PARE PCRS By PAUL BLOOMFIELD 5s. net 
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WISE EN THEIR GENERATION 











Our youngers and betters (says the Vicar) are not 
always disposed to accept advice from those of riper 
years. But the ‘old gang’ (as I believe they cail us) 
are still allowed the status of experts on port and 
tobacco, and many a young man, I am told, will toss 


his pouch of Three Nuns across the room with the 


> 4°? 





remark, “‘ Try some of ‘the Vicar’s choice 








THREE NUNS OSE 
curious cut —1/24d. an ounce 


224 





Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON; Branch of The Imperial Tobacco €o. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


TI Love. By A. Avdeyenko. (Martin Lawrence. 5s.) 
Foreigners. By Leo Walmsley. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Susan and Joanna. By Elizabeth Cambridge. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Six and Seven. By Lorna Rea. (Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d.) 

THERE are novels which arouse the covetousness of other 
novelists. These are, in the main, books which have not 
completely emerged from the documentary state. J Love, 
like so much of contemporary Russian fiction, belongs to this 
class. It is full of rich material, macabre, racy, vivid and 
dramatic experience which could hardly be dug out of 
present-day western society. Some selection has been made, 
but on the whole the author has had merely to remember and 
write down the facts. And therefore another novelist covets 
them. He has been shown a heap of raw material which 
belongs to someone else; and that someone else has not 
transformed the stuff from material to art. Like a child he 
has merely displayed it. 

I Love describes the appalling lot: of the workers and their 
inevitable degeneration under pre-Sovict conditions in a 
Russian mining slum. The revolution comes and the narrator 
(a gutter child whose parents and brothers and sisters have 
died of starvation or drink) becomes one of the homeless waifs 
who, as thieves, infest the country until the government rounds 
them up and turns them into decent citizens. 'The story 
describes the process from the lower depths to regeneration, 
from the sewer rat stage of ** I hate ” to the state of respected 
and respecting harmony with the community. Obviously 
such a book cannot be pure document ; some attempt has 
clearly been made to give shape, direction and temperament 
to the material. In the opening chapters we see the strong 
miner broken by starvation wages and reduced at last to 
desperation and madness by the vodka to which he has been 
driven. His son follows the same course. The wives go to 
pieces as their husbands fail. The children run wild and 
starve. There is an awful description of the death of a child 
in an old oven into which two of them have crept for warmth, 
The surviving child is carted away alive on the corpse waggon. 
Innumerable scenes, unemphatic but vivid in the rapid 
naturalistic manner, stamp the misery of Rotten Gully 
on one’s mind, and the subsequent adventures of the child 
thief are equally alive with that brute casualness Russian 
writers excel in conveying. No pretence is made that the 
path of reformation is attractive or easy to the hardened waif, 
He is a savage. But he is gradually and quite plausibly 
* brought round.” 

Why then is one not content to leave it at that and say 
that J Love is exciting and alive from cover to cover? Simply 
and briefly because of the inadequacy of the essentially 
sociological or political approach to human nature. A 
glance at the original picaresque novels will show at once 
how much more than a sense of the struggle for bread is 
required to give significance to people. A glance back at the 
people of the earlier pages of this book and comparison with 
the perfect citizens of the later pages is equally revealing. 
The book, with all its merits, remains one of naturalism’s 
sermon-documents. One sighs to see it pass that way. 

As a work of art Mr. Walmsley’s Foreigners is superior 
and therefore more deeply impressive, despite its relative 
provinciality and its very narrow scope. Its excellence 
took me by surprise for I have thought his earlier books 
overpraised and dull. In Foreigners he has become an artist 
and I cannot ever remember reading so good and fascinating 
a rendering of what goes on in a boy’s mind, as he knocks 
about between his home and his school. He is, thank God, 
no upper-middle-class poeticized boy, nor sentimentalized 
boy, nor boy morbid, but the raw young animal, selfish, 
scheming, bullying and bullied, quickly frightened, quickly 
recovering. and far more in awe of his parents than he has vet 
understood. Mr. Walmsley’s triumph is that he has got 
himself back’ into the limited boy world, has readjusted 
himself once more to the crude boy values, and has recovered 
too the boy vernacular in which the book is written, It is 
a tour de force and it sueceeds. ‘The child is the son of narrow, 
poverty-stricken Wesleyan parents living in a fishing village 
on the Yorkshire coast. The father is a photographer 
and would-be painter; and the fact of being “ foreigners ” 


to the village is rubbed in upon their child by the Village 
youths, good and hard. Mr. Walmsley’s manner must be 
quoted at length. “Chicken,” the boy’s guttersnipe friend, 
has returned to the village : 

“J had hardly believed what he had told me about his mother 
and Bob Walsh. Yet I knew it must b> true, and that Chicken 
had gome back to Bramblewick to live, and although I had felt 
just the same as I had always done about him talking too much 
and chewing sweets, I was so pleased I could have hugged him, 
But I thought straight away that I must never show him that J 
liked him as much as that, or he might start getting cheeky and J] 
began to think of all the things I had done since I had seen him 
last, particularly of how Charlie had shown me how to fight, and 
of how I’d beaten Ginger. So I pretended I wasn’t a bit surprised 
he’d come back, and I told him quite coolly that I was going on to 
Browe Beck and that if he liked he could come with me. We 
started to walk up towards the cliff, and I let him go on talking 
about Leeds and the chapel where his mother had worked and 
what he had seen in the train coming home, and how glad he'd 
been when the train came through High Batts’ tunnel, and he'd 
got his first sight of Bramblewick Bay again. He hadn’t had any 
real adventures, of course. But I didn’t mind listening to him, 
I was happy. And I thought once I started telling him about 
mine I’d never stop.” 

The jerky alternations of sensitiveness and insensitiveness 
in the aggressive boy’s mind do not injure but rather enhance 
the sharpness of his pictures of other people. Whatever 
may be lost is copiously repaid in the vivid haul Mr. Walmsley 
has brought out of the past. Nowhere did I suspect an 
adult guiding the pen or putting in the fruits of later know- 
ledge, and characters like Slogger, the schoolmaster, 
the boy’s religious mother, the drunken sea captains and 
Grab, the bully, are perfectly done. The English childhood, 
as rendered in literature, has, by imbibing the public school 
spirit, lost its raciness. Mr. Walmsley’s books show what 
a wealth of pungent and vital stuff lies buried in the non- 
comformist childhoods of non-respectable, ugly-minded, 
struggling England. 

Susan and Joanna is another of Mrs. Elizabeth Cambridge's 
excursions into what may be called the poetry of duliness. 
Her habit is to show the wisdom of being born ordinary 
and simple, the vague halo—peculiarly English and at its 
brightest in the landscape owned by English gentlemen 
farmers—which illumines the heads of those who _ piously 
muddle through. Joanna, not really of the country and 
coming from the vicarage, unwisely chose to have brains. 
Unhappy Joanna, how can her life be other than a long 
struggle with servants who lie at the sight of her, a husband 
who clouts her head and a farm for ever losing money ? 
Yes! Joanna will get what she wants, but will she like it 
when she gets it? Let us rather turn to Susan, Not very 
beautiful yet, at once, we have the word for her (some 
memory out of Galsworthy or the stud book): breeding! 
She fails to get the man she loves, her father is indifferent 
to her and leaves her penniless, she marries a young scientist 
who talks continuously about his researches—and she has 
no idea what it is all about—and marries knowing she does 
not love him. ‘They are miserably poor. Something always 
goes wrong when the big moments come. And yet—yes, 
you have guessed right—Susan is happy, Susan is wise, she 
may be a trifle dazed but she has muddled through. She 
will get all the prizes. Miss Cambridge conducts her pastoral 
gently and skilfully about these matters. Her characters 
are well observed. She has the gift of invention. But she 
is at her best, in my opinion, with her servants and villagers. 
Usually in this kind of novel they are lay figures. Miss 
Cambridge has given the lower orders a good dose of life in 
lieu of poetry. 

Circumsecribed as Miss Cambridge’s novel is, it is not 
vulgar. She may idealize the dull but she does not, like 
Miss Lorna Rea, trot out the tepid and the banal. Sia and 
Seven is a book of short stories, mainly about the financial 
difliculties of suburban couples. Presumably the snobbish 
material of this kind of magazine story is ordered in advance 
by the advertisers, for while Miss Rea will tell you all about 
the interior decoration of her heroines’ flats, she tells you 
nothing about their characters. The depths of the magazine 
genre are touched in the story called ‘The Doctor and 
Mrs. Cook.” 
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Current Literature 


THE STORY OF SCOTLAND IN STONE 
By Ian Hannah, F.S.A. 


Popular books on Scotland have been appearing in great 
numbers during the past few years, but in only two has any 
proper attention been paid to architecture. Mostly writers 
have lingered with luscious phrase on the ** romantic ”’ asso- 
ciations of historic places, ignoring even the simplest archi- 
tectural significance which the buildings may happen to have. 
Mr. Ian Hannah’s book (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 12s. 6d.) 
is therefore particularly welcome. His peculiar contribu- 
tion to knowledge is rather archaeological than architectural, 
perhaps, in that he pays great attention to the genesis of 
Celtic art and the outcrops of Celtic influence in later cen- 
turies, but he writes with wide knowledge of the various 
phases of Gothic architecture and the gradual emergence of a 
native tradition of great vigour and originality—a tradition 
which outlasted the Gothic era and really came into its own 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. This tradi- 
tion, characterized by an almost “* functional ”’ simplicity and 
an equally daring freedom of design, has much significance 
for us today who, while using the same principles, have sub- 
stituted reinforced conerete for the rubble and freestone of 
the sixteenth century. More might have been made of the 
different regional developments of domestic architecture 
in the seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies; also of the astonishingly early growth of the flat 
habit in Edinburgh, an historic characteristic which has 
penetrated to modern times and until recently was unique in 
Britain. Apart from this shortcoming and the lack of 
photographs, for which the many pleasant sketches are not 
an adequate substitute in an architectural history, we must 
be grateful for this work, which is a mine of information, much 
of it brought together for the first time. 


PICTURE MAKING 
By Charles Sims 


The second part of the volume of notes on painting by Charles 
Sims entitled Picture Making: Technique and Inspiration 
(Seeley Service, 21s.) is occupied by a life of the artist by his 
son Mr. Alan Sims. The writer presents an interesting 
and somewhat unexpected picture of his father as a naturally 
rebellious artist who deliberately repressed his desire to 
develop along individual and novel lines, partly from timidity 
and partly from a sort of faithfulness to the Academy. Only 
in his last works, the Sacraments and the Spirituals, did he 
really allow himself complete freedom, and these works 
are perhaps too obviously the first excursions into a new realm. 
One cannot help feeling that, had he lived, Sims would have 
overcome the crudeness of the symbolism and the flutteriness 
of the designs. The remarks on painting which form the 
earlier part of the book are of uneven value. The bulk of them 
deal with technical questions and are notes on the artist's 
own methods of working. As such they are of interest to 
the general reader and will probably be useful to artists who 
admire the effects achieved by Sims. On the other hand, 
there are certain chapters in which the writer tackles more 
general problems of aesthetics, and in these he is not so 
successful. In one he makes a confused attack on Cézanne 
and certain of his contemporaries, and in another he discusscs 
the Laws of Taste in a manner which suggests that he did not 
even notice the existence of the most important problems 
involved in such a discussion. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE (VOL. II) 
By Marie Queen of Roumania 


From 1893, when she was married to the Crown Prince 
of Roumania, to 1914, the year of his accession, this 
second volume (Cassell, 18s.) continues Queen Marie’s story, 
abundantly confirming the impression that the dowager 
Queen of Roumania is by far the most vivacious of royal 
chroniclers. As told in her first volume, she had enjoyed an 
English girlhood, and at seventeen she was transplanted to 
Bucharest, where for twenty years she lived under the 
crushing authority of the first King Carol, a German martinet 
of unsurpassed rigidity and absurdity. The Princess, on the 
whole, seems to have done as well as any young woman could, 
and it says a good deal for her disposition that she is able to 
write of the old tyrant with affection. The energetic literary 
Queen, Carmen Sylva, is the most entertaining character in 
the book. There are bright sketches of life at the Court of 
Bucharest and at the country retreats of the family, stories 
of gaiety achieved under tremendous difficulties, and portraits 
of Roumanian aristocrats and politicians down to the Balkan 
Wars which preluded the European overturn. Queen 
Marie’s memory is extraordinarily vivid and detailed. She 
writes with unflagging zest, and with an almost entire 
absence of the sentimentality that has for so long been 
accepted as the proper tone for a popular book about 
royalty. 
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Finance 


Bankers on the Situation 


One of the chief events of the past week has been the 
holding of the annual meetings of several of the joint 
stock banks. They have been awaited this year with 
considerable interest and not least, perhaps, because 
there has been some curiosity as to what amount of 
attention the bank chairmen would give in their speeches 
to the loudly-voiced intentions of the extreme Socialists 
to make the nationalizing of the banks a foremost plank 
in an election programme. In that connexion some 
attention was naturally directed to the speech delivered 
last week at Bangor by Mr. Lloyd George when he 
partially unfolded his programme or, as it has some. 
times been described, his “* new deal.”’ 

But while in the course of his speech Mr. Lloyd 
George appeared to be in favour of some kind of State 
control of the Bank of England policy, he went out of 
his way to say that he would oppose any proposals for 
nationalizing the joint stock banks. Nor, perhaps, is 
this altogether surprising, even from an electioncering 
point of view, for it seems fairly clear that with so 
many millions of banking depositors, most of whom are 
believed to be utterly opposed to the nationalizing of 
their savings, politicians might naturally hesitate from 
pushing nationalization schemes in the forefront of any 
electioneering programme. ; 


Ovr Economic Position. 


Interest, however, in the bank meetings was by no 
means confined to speculations as to what might be said 
with regard to schemes of nationalization, for not only 
shareholders of the banks but the general public usually 
pursue with interest the speeches of the chairmen of 
the leading banking institutions, knowing that after 
making all allowance for the reserve and caution which 
usually characterizes the public utterances of the banker, 
they furnish one of the best reviews of the general 
financial situation. The Stock Markets may from 
time to time reflect undue optimism or undue 
pessimism as the case may be, but as a rule the speeches 
of the bank chairmen are of an impartial and judicial 
character, and are delivered with the sense of responsi- 
bility attaching to the chairmen of institutions which 
act as the custodians of the liquid savings of the entire 
community. Moreover, the usefulness of the bank 
chairmen’s speeches as a guide to present conditions and 
future prospects is increased by the fact that, coming 
as they do together almost within the space of a few 
days, it is possible to compare the views of one banker 
with another and thereby to arrive at a very fair con- 
sensus of opinion with regard to the situation. 


Barclays Meeting 


Speecu BY Mr. WIitiiAmM Favitit TUKE. 


It is an unusual and it is certainly a sad experience 


for two of the leading Banks to lose, by death, their 
chairmen within the course of a few months. Such, 
however, has been the experience during the past year 
both of Barclays and Martins Banks. As was fitting, 
therefore, Mr. William Favill Tuke, the new chairman 
of Barclays Bank, prefaced his remarks with a tribute 
to his predecessor, the late Mr. Frederick Craufurd 
Goodenough, while Mr. Orme, at the meeting of Martins 
Bank, referred to the great loss the bank had sustained 
in the death of Mr. A. A. Paton, chairman since 1929. 

I consider both Mr. Tuke and Mr. Orme are to be 
congratulated upon their maiden speeches as chairmen 
of their respective institutions. I shall comment upon 
Mr. Orme’s speech when dealing later with the meeting 
of Martins Bank, but as regards the speech of Mr. Tuke 
to the shareholders of Barclays Bank I consider that 
its outstanding feature was the skilful manner in which 
he took not only shareholders but the general public 
into confidence with regard to the general nature of 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 





STABILITY AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 


PROSPECT OF FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 





Mir. McKENNA’S REVIEW. 





Tue ordinary general meeting of the Midland Bank, Ltd., was 
held on January 24th, 1935, at Southern House, E.C. The 
chairman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna) said in part : 

Next year we celebrate our centenary. We are fortunate in 
this, for the first fifty years of our life covered a period of serious 
and sometimes fatal instability among banks. Many fell by the 
way, not because bankers were less honest or less intelligent than 
other people, but because commercial banking, always a difficult 
art, becomes exceptionally difficult in a period of pronounced 
economic change, and bankers had not been able to gain the 
necessary experience. As time went on it became evident that 
small local banks were quite unable to meet the demands of fast 
expanding industry, and the paramount need of stability compelled 
the absorption of many of them into larger units, with the result 
that nearly all are now consolidated into a few great institutions, 

Increasing size has brought stability and more efficient service, 
but at the same time has rendered the banks conspicuous and an 
attractive subject for the political platform. The would-be 
reformers have put the banks upon their defence, not on any 
proof of inefficiency, but in deference to a theoretic principle 
that they ought to be nationally owned and controlled. The 
application of this principle to banking is alloged by its exponents 
to be an over-riding social obligation, though probably the millions 
of customers of the banks will base their judgment on more practical 
considerations. For business people the decision will turn, not 
upon abstract questions of proprietorship and control, but upon 
the plain issue: Is the consumer of banking service, whether as 
the owner of deposited funds or as a trade borrower, likely to be 
better, more economically and more fairly served by one vast 
bank, invested with all the powers of unrestrained monopoly, 
or by a few highly competitive institutions ? 

DANGERS OF MoNopoLy. 

We must not forget that a monopoly would still be a monopoly, 
even though under direct state management and control. If it 
stood for a private combination of the existing banks it would be 
ealled a money trust—a name of ill-omen for commercial freedom ; 
but it would be none the less a money trust if the control were 
exercized by a nominee of the Government. There is no such 
trust today. The banks are in active competition with each 
other, and can maintain their own shares of the available business 
only by efficient service and sympathetic consideration of their 
customers’ requirements. Any bank which failed to satisfy its 
customers would lose them. But what protection would the 
customer have if all banking were under one control ? Then indeed 
the power of the single bank could be misused oppressively in a 
manner we are now hardly able to conceive. 

Moreover, a monopoly, which can be efficiently operated only 
on a basis of more or less complete standardization, could not be 
expected to show the responsiveness to individual needs which is 
essential to good banking. What, then, is to be gained by it ? 
So far as I have seen, nothing adequate or even feasible has been 
suggested. I assume that no one wishes to make banking a state 
monopoly in order to earn larger profits and thus contribute to the 
relief of taxpay:rs. Any monopoly of an essential service can 
be used to extort large profits at the expense of the public ; but a 
profit-making motive is not avowed by those who urge this par- 
ticular project of nationalization. I conclude that there is no 
assurance of any compensating benefit to set against the grave 
evils which must arise if all banking power were concentrated in 
one hand. 

BANKING PROFITS. 

The mention of banking profits leads me to answer the allegation 
frequently heard, that the banks make excessive profits, whereas 
in fact they neither make nor even seek them. On this subject 
there is much misunderstanding, which has in part an historical 
basis. Before the rise of the joint stock banks, the private banker 
conducted his business with the object of increasing his personal 
wealth, but in this sense no such person as a banker now exists. 
The only people interested in the profits of the joint stock bank 
are the shareholders and the staff, and so far as | know the critics 
of competitive banking do not include a reduction of bank salaries 
among the objectives of banking consolidation. 

The most plausible ground for the charge of excessive profit - 
making lies in the generally high rates of dividend paid by the 
banks, but a very little consideration of the facts will dispose of 
this argument. Take, for example, the Midland Bank, which 
distributes 16 per cent. on its paid-up capital. It is justified in 
paying this rate because the figure of paid-up capital by no means 
represents the shareholders’ true interest. The great bulk of the 
capital has been issued at a premium, which has been credited 
to the reserve fund. Moreover, throughout the history of the 
bank, whenever profits sufficed, some portion has been withheld 
from the shareholders and allocated to reserves. Thus the reserves, 





both published and internal, have been contributed by the share- 
holders either directly by way of premium on new shares issued, 
or as undistributed profits over a period of at least a century. 
These reserves, which are clearly the property of the shareholders, 
are used in the business of the bank; they earn profit, and the 
shareholders receive their share of the profit in the dividend paid 
on what is really a nominal capital. So far from 12 to 18 per 
cent., I doubt if the dividends paid by the banks amount to as 
much as 5 per cent. on the accumulated funds belonging to the 
shareholders—I doubt, indeed, if they exceed the return upon 
the capital invested by the British public in the Post Office. 


THe BANKS AND INDUSTRY. 

Tt is sometimes alleged as a more practical criticism that the 
banks are not sufficiently ready to advance money for the 
encouragement of trade and industry. It is enough here for n.e 
to remind you that advances constitute the most remunerative 
part of a bank’s business, and that our managers naturally desire 
to show a profit on the working of their branches. The whole 
weight of our practice is in favour of granting an advance; and 
if the total outstanding is low, it is not because we are unwilling 
to lend, but because traders have relatively little need to borrow. 
Speaking from our own experience, it is notable that among the 
numerous groups into which our advances are regularly classified, 
one of the very few to show an increase over the past year is 
** miscellaneous manufacturers,’ the group into which many 
new and small enterprises naturally fall, while more than one-half 
of the total number of our advances are in sums not exceeding £100. 

When complaints are heard that the banks are too conservative 
in their lending policy it must be remembered that the primary 
function of a bank is the safe custody of its customers’ money, 
and in this respect the banks can well afford to be judged on their 
record. During the long years of our declining trade, which 
happily came to an end nearly three years ago, British banks 
suffered in common with commerce and industry generally. 
Dividends were reduced and reserves, both published and internal, 
were drawn upon by nearly all the joint stock banks. At no time, 
however, was there the slightest suspicion or suggestion of weakness. 
Government assistance for the banks was neither sought nor 
needed, and it is worth noting that this stability, so rare in the 
world, was found in just that country where banks are entirely 
free from Government regulation and control. Much money 
was lost by traders and investors, but the depositors’ money was 
never in danger. 

Future CHANGES IN BANKING. 

I have replied to criticisms commonly levelled against the banks, 
but I am no more disposed than any of the critics to assume that 
the present organization and methods of banking are the best for all 
time. The next hundred years will see changes, not so great perhaps 
as the last, yet great enough to make our successors regard them 
as important. The changes, however, if they are to be of lasting 
value, will come not by revolutionary methods but, as in the past, 
by steady evolution. Banks are the servants of trade and industry, 
and must adapt themselves to the needs of their masters. 

Moreover, the years to come may see important developments in 
the relation between the central bank and the commercial banks. 
In the early years of joint stock banking the new institutions were 
regarded by the Bank of England with the gravest suspicion and 
faced with active opposition. As, however, the joint stock banks 
established their position and gave evidence of growing efficioncy 
and of stability in times of strain, the old antagonism vanished. 
But since then the technique of monetary policy has progressed 
rapidly. The quantity of our money is no longer governed by tho 
fortuitous supply of gold and the degree to which hoarding is 
practised by central banks and others; the quantity of money 
is subject now to pure management, with first regard to the needs 
of commerce and industry. In these circumstances the authority 
responsible for monetary policy needs the full collaboration of all 
sections of the monetary system for the proper execution of its 
functions. Co-operation between the central bank and the money 
market long ago reached an advanced stage; but co-operation 
between the central bank and the commercial banks is still only 
intermittent and limited to the necoessitics of special occasions. 
Under such conditions monetary policy must fail to be either as 
well-informed or efficient in action as it might be. It is possible, 
therefore, that we shall see regular communication between the 
central bank and the commercial banks in carrying out a policy de- 
signed to ensure the maximum contribution to industrial develop- 
ment from the monetary factor. 

IMPORTANCE OF STABILITY. 

The stability of our banking institutions is a matter of incalculable 

public importance, and I do not think anyone will deny that it has 
(Continued on page 138.) 
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contributed substantially to the improved economic conditions in 
this country today. Without a revival of business enterprise, of 
which confidence in financial institutions is an essential, the progress 
of the past three years would have been impossible. On the 
monetary side, assuming as we safely may that the Government 
policy of the last three years remains in foree, we can find good 
reason for expecting continued expansion of the nation’s business. 
Here, however, we are faced with some gloomy prophecies. It is 
rightly pointed out that our recovery so far has been based pre- 
dominantly on a broadening of the home market, and for reasons 
which are never fully explained it is concluded that we have reached 
or closely approached the limit of possible expansion on this basis. 
For further recovery, we are told, we must rely on a wider opening 
of foreign markets for our goods, and all agree that this desirable 
development is still a long way off. Accordingly we must be content 
with a continuance of the present level of business activity until 
conditions beyond our control become in their own good time 
inore favourable. 

For myself, I emphatically dissent from this fatalistie conclusion, 
which fails to tell us why recovery should have proceeded precisely 
to this point and be unable to go beyond it. As far as I can see, 
the conclusion is based upon a grudging admission of the power 
of monetary policy, which is tacitly supposed to be subject to limita- 
tions in fact no longer applicable. Now that sterling is free to find 
its own level in relation to foreign currencies the old restrictions on 
our power of development are removed, and there is no need for 
deflationary pressure to be put upon us as on the countries in the 
gold bloc. This holds true for the whole sterling group, which tran- 
sacts a very large share of the world’s trade and in which monetary 
policy has already brought about a substantial measure of recovery. 
It is difficult to find any reason why continuance of the monetary 
policy of the past three years should not yield equally favourable 
results, 

BENEFITS OF DEPARTURE FROM GOLD. 

The facts illustrate very forcefully a striking benefit resulting 
from our departure from gold. Under the old system the recent 
decline in sterling, which is not indicative of any weakening of 
our international position, would nevertheless have necessitated 
deflationary measures in order to protect the gold stock, and those 
measures would have had depressing effects on our internal trade. 
Now, however, deflation, except as a corrective of internal inflation, 
has been banished as an unnecessary and discredited instrument of 
a freely operative monetary policy. There is at present no evidence 
of inflation—our price level is steady and there is no extravagant 
stock exchange speculation on borrowed money. Accordingly, no 
reason can be found, either in the internal situation or in the position 
of our balance of payments, for reversing the monetary policy which 
has proved so successful in the past three years. 

We may conclude that, even allowing for the large measure of 
recovery already achieved, it remains possible to promote a further 
expansion of business on the basis of a growing domestic demand 
induced by monetary policy. Other conditions are necessary, but 
happily they are in large measure present. The tariff and trade 
agreements are enabling our producers, while maintaining the 
standard of living of their workers, to secure a full share of the 
lhhome market and at least some increase in exports. Business con- 
fidence is steadily rising. Some of the additional taxation imposed 
in 1931 has been remitted, and further relief may be hoped for. 
Reductions in wages, salaries and unemployment allowances have 
been largely made good. In these favourable circumstances there 
seems every prospect that a continuance of the Government’s mone- 
tary policy will yield the same fruit as in the past three years. For 
myself, I do not believe that the limits of internal business recovery 
have been reached so long as a large supply of efficient labour is 
unused and a large aggregate of elementary wants remains un- 
satisfied. 

Tue SERVICE OF THE BANK. 

Speaking of the operations of the bank Mr. McKenna said :— 
JT need hardly remind you that the past fifty years have seen great 
changes in banking methods as well as banking structure. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous of these changes is shown in the far greater 
variety of the services rendered by the banks. Among other 
things may be mentioned the more efficient arrangements for the 
collection of coupons and dividends, and for the safe custody of 
securities, deeds and other valuables ; the issue of letters of credit 
and travellers’ cheques and the undertaking of general foreign 
exchange business; the provision of night safes—now installed 
at over 540 branches of this bank; the improvement of facilities 
for the exercise of thrift; and services in the capacity of executor 
or trustee. But the most advantageous of all, while at the same 
time the most costly to the banks and the least frequently recognized 
by the public, is the service performed through the cheque system, 
which in its widespread use is a product of the past half-century. 
Habit has blunted appreciation of the value of this service, which is 
rendered to more than 800,000 customers of this bank alone. Its 
scope is indicated by the fact that in the latest year for which 
figures are available nearly 400 million cheques were drawn upon 
banks in England and Wales. The Inland Revenue imposes a 
charge of twopence upon every cheque drawn, but the drawer 
of the cheque imposes a greater charge upon his bank, for a large 
proportion of our expenditure on staff is attributable solely to this 
service, 

The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairmai 
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the bank’s business. I do not know whether Mr. Tuke 
had or had not in his mind some of the attacks on the 
banks to which I have already referred, but if he haq 
he would probably have felt that the only possible 
danger in such attacks was to be found in the imperfect 
knowledge of the general public with regard to the 
functions of banking, and consequently he was at some 
pains to explain those functions in quite simple fashion, 
There is unfortunately too often an idea in the minds 
of the public that the banks control many millions of 
resources which it is also supposed they are free to use 
in any manner which may seem desirable, and it is often 
affirmed that the best interests of the country might be 
served through the banks lending to industry at exceed. 
ingly low rates. 
FUNCTION OF THE BANKs. 

These ideas, of course, leave entirely out of considera. 
tion such facts as that the banks are merely trustees for 
the depositors for the sums placed with them, and also 
that these sums would not be so deposited if there 
were not a perfect assurance of their being available 
at any time on demand. Consequently it behoves 
the banks to use the money in such a way that they 
shall always be able to have sufficient cash at their 
command to meet the demands of the depositors, and 
to produce a balance-sheet which shall convince the 
depositor that the deposits are not locked up in long 
term advances, but are placed in directions from which 
they can easily be converted into cash. And yet again 
the public too often imagines that the banks are used 
for the most part by large capitalists placing huge sums 
on deposit or current account, while it is also too often 
assumed that the shareholders consist of a small body of 
wealthy persons receiving extraordinarily high dividends, 
And finally the idea prevails that because bank dividends 
vary very little the banks consequently are little con- 
cerned with the prosperity or adversity of the country. 

SomE Pian Facts. 

It was doubtless with a full recognition of these 
misconceptions on the part of the public that Mr. Tuke, 
instead of inveighing against any proposals for nationaliza- 
tion, preferred quietly to set out some of the actual 
functions and responsibilities connected with his own 
institution. Thus, for example, when mentioning that 
advances to customers had increased during the year he 
emphasized the fact that the bank had approximately 
200,000 customers borrowing from it in one form or 
another. “‘I mention this fact,” he said, ‘ because 
from time to time suggestions are made that the banks 
are not sufficiently interested in the smaller borrower. 
This is not true, for the interests of a modern bank 
are so closely interwoven with the economic life 
of the whole country that there is no section with 
which it is not intimately concerned.” And_ then 
by way of refuting the idea that banking depositors 
represent a very small section of the community 
and that the shareholders were a small body of 
wealthy people, Mr. Tuke said with regard to his 
own bank, “ we have over 1,500,000 customers, a staff 
of 12,700, and approximately 60,000 shareholders, and 
we are, therefore, directly or indirectly in contact with 
and carry responsibilities towards a substantial portion 
of the adult population of this country.” “I might 
mention,” he added, “ that these figures are exclusive 
of those of our affiliated institutions.” 

BankERS’ Prortrs, 

After explaining the extent to which the banks were 
directly affected by the prosperity or otherwise of the 
country as a whole, Mr. 'Tuke then dealt with the question 
of the steadiness of bank dividends, and in that connexion 
he may be said to have addressed himself both to the 
Socialistic critics who object to the steadiness of the 
dividends and to those shareholders who consider that 
more of the bank’s profits should be distributed in the 
shape of dividends. The former class of critic was 


(Continued on page 140.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED. 





BENEFITS OF CHEAP MONEY. 





SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 





Mr. COLIN F. CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS. 





Tue sixty-seventh ordinary general mecting of shareholders of 
Alexanders Discount Co., Ltd., was held on January 23rd, 1935, 
at. Southern House, Cannon Street Station, London, E.C., Mr. 
Colin Frederick Campbell, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

Tho secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I assume you will 
take the report as read as usual, (Agreed.) 

When speaking to you a year ago I drew your attention to the 
uncertainties with which international trade was surrounded, 
and expressed the hope that some of the problems then outstanding 
might lend themselves to solution during the coming year. Looking 
back now on the year 1934, I cannot say that this hope has been 
realized to any great extent. We still see the countries forming 
the Gold Bloe in a difficult situation, and we still see the United 
States of America probing the ground in many directions in search 
of a satisfactory solution of her immense problems. 

Urde: such conditions it is very difficult, in fact it is not possible, 
for the recovery in world conditions, to which we are all looking 
forward, to make much progress, nor can we expect international 
trade to flourish. This is a vital necessity to those situated as we 
are, as without such trade we cannot look for any material increase 
in the supply of Bills of Exchange which form the foundation on 
which our business rests. At present the policy of Tariff Walls 
holds the field, with every country curtailing its consumption ot 
the good things of this world, in fact living unto itself, and while 
this continues it is useless to expect any material improvement 
in the bill market. Ultimately a change will come and I hope it 
may be brought about by some joint effort and co-operation 
between the United States and this country, but so far this is not 
in sight, and we shall need to exercise a good deal of patience 
before any real move in this direction assumes actual shape. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Home TRADE. 

So far as our home trade is concerned, we are able to record a 
distinct improvement, and the consuming power of our people 
seems to be expanding in a most satisfactory manner. In this 
connection efforts have continued during the year to bring bills 
into greater favour for financing Inland Trade, but merchants and 
manufacturers are loath to alter financial arrangements which 
have worked so well for them throughout many years. The 
searcity of bills has been so pronounced that we decided to increase 
our holding of British Government Securities to a somewhat 
greater extent than before; the only alternative to this would 
have been the repayment of the loans made to us by bankers 
and others with whom we have had business connections for 
many years, and whose goodwill it is always desirable to retain. 

The result of this business in securi ies has been very profitable, 
but it is not free from risk, and can only be undertaken safely 
by those who have ample reserves at their disposal. Our balance- 
sheet and profit and loss figures, to which I will refer in a moment, 
will show you more fully what I mean, and it is because of the 
risks inseparable from a large holding of Government securities 
that your directors have thought it essential to create a special 
reserve against fluctuations in prices, besides adding a substantial 
amount to the balance carried forward in Profit and Loss Account. 


Cuearp Money. 

As far as I can see at present the probabilities are in favour of 
a continuation of cheap money. It is in the interests of trade 
that money should be cheap and plentiful, in fact the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons last month, 
in answer to a question put to him, that it is the policy of the 
Government to maintain the period of cheap money as long as 
possible. Should this be the case it is reasonable to suppose that 
the present level of securities will be maintained, and we may 
see a still higher level, even to a 24 per cent. basis ; in fact since 
the commencement of this year the L.C.C. have placed an issue 
of ton millions, yielding 2? per cent. at par, redeemable in 1960-70, 
but ultimately, if, as I hope, trade recovers, and with it an inereased 
demand for money, the tendency in the price of Government 
securities would be to decline, 

There are also the uncertainties connected with polities, both 
in this country and elsewhere, which may have a depressing effect 


I may establish my point, that compelled, as we have been, to 
readjust our business to meet the abnormal conditions prevailing, 
we are at the same time making the necessary provision to meet 
all reasonable eventualities. 


THE Accounts. 


Turning now to the accounts submitted to you, you will observe 
that the total figures in the Balance Sheet are rather less than 
they were a year ago, and that the total of securities amounts 
to £12,600,000 against £10,100,000, while the bills discounted are 
only 11 millions against 16 millions, In other respects the Balance 
Sheet calls for no special comment except that I may repeat what 
I have said in previous years that the securities are largely short- 
dated and that there are no obligations of any kind outstanding 
relating to foreign Governments or foreign Municipalities. The 
securities are taken in at their cost price which is substantially 
below the prices ruling today. 

It is when we look at the Profit and Loss Account that tho 
more interesting figures arise. On the debit side of the account, 
the current expenses are slightly higher and £10,000 is transferred 
to the Staff Pension Fund against £5,000 in the previous year. 
You will also observe that we have placed £200,000 to a special 
Contingency Account as a reserve against the Depreciation of 
Investments, to which IL have already alluded. 

On the credit side of the account, the gross profits are substantially 
higher at £692,967 2s. 10d., and after deducting £160,050 10s. 8d. 
for rebate of interest on bills not yet due, there remains to be dealt 
with £400,813 5s. 4d., against £166,336 8s. a year ago. 

The final dividend now recommended to the holders of ordinary 
shares is at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, making 19 per cent. 
for the year, being the same as in 1933, while the dividend on the 
preference shares remains unchanged at the usual rate of 6 per cent. 


Discount RAtes. 


Discount rates were rather higher in 1934 than in 1933, the 
average price for Treasury Bills having been 14s. 6d. per ceant., 
against IIs. 9d. in 1933. The banks retained their rate at 1 per cent. 
for short term money until early in November, when it was reduced 
to meet the changed conditions of the discount market, and since 
November the rate for loans against Treasury Bills and Bills Dis- 
countable at the Bank of England has been $ per cent., instead of 
1 per cent., while the rate for loans against Bonds has continue: 
at the old rate of 1 per cent. This welcome reduction, however, 
came too late to be of real assistance during last year as the average 
loss between the bill rate and the money rate on the year was 
approximately Is. 6d. per cent. 

The turnover of the London Bankers Clearing House was 
£35,484.157,000, being an increase of £3,346,531,000, equal to 
10 per cent., and there was also an appreciable increase in the 
provinces. The London figures were largely due to increased busi- 
ness on the Stock Exchange, but apart from this the volume of trade 
passing throughout the country was undoubtedly greater than in 
1933. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The outlook for the present year is full of uncertainties for us, as [ 
have already explained, and among other things we shall look 
forward with much interest to such proposals as may be made by 
the Treasury for the funding of its short term obligations. We 
cannot tell at all what these may be, but it is confidently anticipated 
that the Government will take advantage of the present state 
of the money market to reduce both the floating debt and the short 
term loans. Whatever the situation may be, we shall endeavour 
to meet it, and to adjust our business as we have done in the past. 
It must be remembered, however, that in the long run our interests 
are linked up with the bigger interests of those who are carrying 
on the industrial and commercial trade of the country and that it is 
becoming more abundantly clear as each year passes that one section 
of the community cannot prosper indefinitely by itself any more than 
one nation can look for real prosperity if the rest of the world is in 
difticulties, 

In conclusion, I can only once again express my congratulations 
to Mr. Newcomb and the whole staff of the Company for the «b'e 
and suecessful way in which the business has been conducted during 


the past year. 





on the price of all Government securities. In any case 1 hope 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INVEST for 
1. Safety 


2. Income 


3. Appreciation 


British 
General 


fixed trust 


The funds of this Trust are invested in 23 of 

the finest companies in existence: all engaged 

in the marketing, manufacture or production of 
materials essential to life. 


1. Sarety is procured by spreading the risk over a 
wide range of companies selected for their financial 
strength and splendid dividend records, 


2. The Gross YIELD is over 


As er cent 
2” nad 


which is relatively high for an investment in first- 
class ordinary shares. Only past casi dividends are 
included in calculating this vield. 


3. Because of their key positions in industries 
handling commodities of steadily rising value, the 
companies in which the Trust invests offer prospects 
of substantially increased income yields and capital 
values over a long-term period. 





THe Companies ARE: Courtaulds Ltd., English Sewing 
Cotton Co, Ltd, J. & P. Coats Ltd., Burmah Oil Co. Ltd., 
Lobitos Oilfields Ltd., Tate & Lyle Ltd., Manbre & Garton 
Ltd., Spillers Ltd., British Oil & Cake Mills Ltd., Patons 
& Baldwins Ltd., Woolcombers Ltd., Bolsover Coiliery Co. 
Ltd., New Hucknall Colliery Co. Ltd., Whitehead Iron & 
Steel Co. Ltd., Stanton Ironworks Co, Ltd., Ceylon Tea 
Plantations Co. Ltd., Jokai (Assam) Tea Co, Ltd., Rubber 
Plantations Investment Trust Ltd. Kamunting ‘Tin 
Dredging Ltd., Malayan Tin Dredging Ltd., Brakpan 
Mines Ltd., Springs Mines Ltd., Sub Nigel Ltd, 


You can invest from £10 upwards through any 


Bank or Stockbroker. 


For full particulars apply for 
Booklet G to The Managers, 


BRITISH GENERAL 
FIXED TRUST LIMITED 


Farleigh House, Lawrence Lane, 
Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
Trustee: General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Ltd. 


Lankers to the Trustee: Lloyds Bank Limited and Royal Bank of 
Scotland. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 138.) 


reminded that this steadiness of dividends has only been 
made possible by the fact that during the periods whe 
large profits are being made in industry and when the 
banks’ earnings are on a high level substantial sums are 
added both to published and secret reserves, thus enabling 
the banks to maintain steadiness of dividends ty 
their shareholders, and at the same time to prevent 
during periods of depression any kind of undy 
pressure upon trade debtors to repay their loans. And 
indeed few will deny that during the past years of depres. 
sion the banks have * nursed ” many industrial concerns 
which must otherwise have gone to the wall. Equally, 
however, banks’ shareholders who complain sometimes 
that the accumulation of these reserves, however desirable 
from the point of view of strength of the banks, prevents 
the dividends being as high as the shareholders might 
reasonably expect, were reminded that while their attitude 
might be comprehensible it should be realized that it would 
not be beneficial either to shareholders or to the community 
for Bank Shares to become a speculative counter, and 
that the great strength of their Institutions, and the 
dividends they have received during the period of depres- 
sion provide adequate compensation for past sacrifice. 
Tue OvrLook, 

In referring to the outlook Mr. Tuke was naturally 
cautious. He fully recognized the improvement which 
has taken place in home trade, but at the same time he 
suggested that there might be difliculty in further 
expansion until there had been a real improvement in 
international trade, and that improvement he pointed out 
must inevitably depend to some extent upon the removal 
of trade restrictions and trade barriers and some relief 
being afforded to the present chaotic condition of the 
exchanges. In common with other bankers Mr. Tuke 
avowed his belief in the desirability of an ultimate return 
by the various leading nations to an international gold 
standard, but I am glad to note that, also in common 
with most bankers, he feels that at the moment the 
obstacles in the way of a return are such as to make it 
undesirable that we should act at all precipitately. 


Martins Bank 


Sprecn BY Mr. E. B. Orme. 

A large proportion of the business of Martins Bank is 
‘arried on in the Provinces, especially in Lancashire, for 
which reason the speech at the annual meeting is always 
awaited with interest, as being likely to afford the chairman 
opportunity to offer some special comments upon the 
cotton industry and upon some of the other industries 
of the Midlands. Last Tuesday’s meeting of Martins 
Bank showed that in Mr. Edward B. Orme the bank has 
found an excellent successor to the late Mr. A. A. Paton, 
for as I think will be gathered from some of the extracts 
of his speech, from which I am about to quote, Mr. Orme 
displayed a shrewd appreciation of the fundamental facts 
of the present trade and economic position of the country. 
Like other bankers, the chairman of Martins Bank 
recognized and acknowledged the improvement which 
had taken place in our home trade, an improvement 
especially pronounced during the second half of last year. 
He pointed out, however, that there were not wanting 
signs at the beginning of this year of the improvement 
having received some check, referring among other 
things to the decline in Germany’s purchases of wool 
and the effect of Japanese competition in Eastern 
markets. Nevertheless, the encouraging signs were not 
lost sight of, for instance, the moderate improvement in 
the iron and steel industry, shipbuilding and engineering, 
while improvement in these directions has brought about 
some revival in the coal industry. 

SoME ARTIFICIAL STIMULANTS, 

Summing up the whole position, however, and referring 
to the optimistic spirit noticeable at the end of 1934, 
Mr. Orme suggested that any analysis of the reasons for 

(Continued on page 142.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 








MARTINS BANK LIMITED. 


Mr. E. B. ORME’S ADDRESS. 








URGENCY OF FREER COMMERCE. 





BANKS AND THE NATION. 





TpE one hundred and fourth annual general meeting of shareholders 
of Martins Bank Limited, was held at the Bank’s Head Office, 
Liverpool on Tuesday. 

Mr. Edward B. Orme, chairman, presided, and in proposing 
adoption of the report and accounts, said : In June last we sustained 
a great loss by the death of Mr. A. A. Paton, our chairman, his 
passing away being keenly felt by all connected with the Bank, 
The directors honoured me by asking me to fill the vacant post, 
and it will be my endeavour to carry on the fine tradition which 
attaches to the office. It was with regret that we received the 
resignation, for reasons of health, of Sir James E. Haggas. To 
fill the vacancies, the board elected Mr. F. A. Bates and Mr. F. J. 
Marquis. Mr. Edward Paul intimated his wish to retire owing 
to calls on his time in London. He has accepted a seat on the 
London board. 

Mr. James McKendrick has been appointed assistant general 
manager. 

THE YEAR'S ACCOUNTS. 

Net profit for the year is £672,257, an increase of £17,317. This 
I hope you will consider satisfactory, bearing in mind that we 
are still some way from full trade recovery. The amount brought 
forward was £207,903, and this added to our profit gives us an 
available balance of £880,160. We propose to repeat the dividend 
at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, to allocate £75,000 to premises 
and carry forward £222,754. 


Detatrs oF ASSETS. 


The Bank stands in a liquid position. While this is always our 
aim, in times like the present, when extreme liquidity is forced 
upon us, profits are not easily earned. Careful employment of 
our funds is more than ever called for. Cash in hand and at the 
Bank of England amounted to £9,669,114 or 11.7 per cent. of our 
liabilities to the public, while the total of all our cash items was 
21.91 per cent. of our liabilities. Treasury Bills, an unremunerative 
item, were £4,230,000. Investments have become our largest 
item on the assets side, replacing in that respect advances to 
customers. At £32,235,450 they compare with £32,181,907 last 
year. Advances are £30,349,576, being an increase of £2,030,133, 
an encouraging sign of the improvement in trade. Premises 
stand at £2,778,428, against £2,880,951. Deposits, the principal 
item of all bank balance sheets, amount to £82,620,032. 


Tut Wortp’s TRADE. 


When last we met we were encouraged to look for a definite 
recovery of trade. Caution compelled us to the view that the 
recovery should not be over-emphasized, and that opinion has 
since proved to have been well founded. ‘The year was not far 
advanced when it became evident that the improvement had 
recrived a check. Considerable ground had been gained, but 
disturbing conditions abroad (notably in Germany), which had an 
adverse effect upon our cotton, wool and other industries, made 
it apparent that a pause in the upward movement was to be feared. 
Germany is an important buyer of our wool and cotton products, 
and the loss of this market during the greater part of the year 
had an unsettling effect on these trades. The close of the year 
saw improvement, but the effects of Japanese competit.on are 
increasingly felt. 

Corton. 


Regret must be expressed that complete success has not attended 
efforts made to bring into force agreements to reorganize the 
spinning section of the cotton industry, but it must be gratifying 
to Lord Colwyn, who presided over the committee formed to 
consider the problem, that agreement was reached in respect of 
the redundancy scheme, which aimed at purchasing spindles regarded 
as surplus, by a levy on all operating spindles. The redundancy 
scheme is being proceeded with, and it is hoped advantage will 
accrue to the industry by elimination of uneconomic competition. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


It is encouraging to record that there has been reduction in 
unemployment. Notable instances are the iron and steel industry, 
shipbuilding and engineering. fevival in these directions has 
given relief to such districts as Clydeside and the North-East coast. 
There has been a large increase in imports of iron and steel, and in 
some quarters difficulty is experienced in understanding why 
protection should not be made more effective, especially as, it is 
claimed, it has demonstrated its value in reducing unemployment. 
I am aware some of you regard these measures of protection with 
disfavour, looking upon them as temporary expedients, adopted 
to keep alive industries which are languishing in the absence 
of world trade. 





Coat, SutppInc AND WHEAT. 

Prospects for coal are brighter, increased production being 
due to demand by internal industry, largely owing to revival 
in the iron and steel trade, but notwithstanding this, prices obtained 
have left little margin of profit. Shipbuilding gained ground during 
1934, but output was only a fraction of the capacity of our shipyards. 
There is now a brighter outlook, and efficiency of new vessels, 
due to the skill of our builders, should have its effect upon the welfare 
of the shipping industry, which has received a stimulus from the 
action of the Government in subsidising “ tramp” vessels. Agri- 
culture also, under the influence of Government measures, has 
made recovery from deplorable conditions prevailing a year or two 
ago. The wheat market during the year witnessed wide fluctuations. 
The Liverpool ‘ futures” market took an important part in tho 
year’s trade, the turnover being the heaviest on record. 


YEAR CLoses wiTtH OPTIMISM. 

We closed the year with optimism, and with some justification 
for it, but, if we analyse the reason for this optimism, we find it 
largely due to improvement in internal trade, fostered by protection 
and schemes of various kinds. ‘These methods have benefited 
the country, but the United Kingdom lives by international trade, 
and until this flows freely it is useless expecting a return to abundant 
prosperity. Gold, and its continuous rise in price, confronts us 
daily. We need not here be so concerned with the price of gold 
as with the policy adopted by those who possess it. If it is produced 
from the earth only to be stored and sterilized in vaults in France 
and America, or hoarded privately elsewhere, then incidentally 
the price of gold will rise and commodity prices be depressed, 
entailing resort to artificial means to raise them, but the esscntial 
matter is that the gold is not performing its proper function as the 
basis of world credit. The problem, therefore, of how to bring 
about distribution of gold throughout the world is still before us. 
Is it too much to hope that America will take the first step in 
this direction by lowering her tariffs to an extent which will allow 
those countries starved of gold to trade with her, and so restore to 
the world the free movement of goods, services, capital and credit ? 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COLLABORATION. 

If only the two great English-speaking nations, Great Britain 
and America, could be breught together in close collaboration, 
with a determination to settle outstanding problems, we need not 
despair of solution of the world’s difficulties, including not the least 
of them, the question of armaments. 

Necessity For Liqurp Funps. 

There is at times criticism of the Banks for not lending more 
freely to industry. This criticism is not well-informed, as it will 
be obvious to you from what I have said, in dealing with our 
advances, that we are eager to lend our deposits to approved 
borrowers. What we are not prepared to do, and the remark 
applies to the other Banks of this country, is to tie up our depositors’ 
money in long term advances which may be difticult of repayment. 
Much of the criticism levelled at the Banks is not serious, but it is 
unwise to ignore it, as even idle talk can do harm. Some of it is, 
however, definitely unfriendly, with political bias behind it, and it 
is this criticism, above all, which should be opposed. Bankers, in 
this country at least, are scrupulously careful to avoid political 
considerations, and to conduct their business in the interests of their 
customers and shareholders, and the public generally. 


DANGER OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


We believe that Government control of the Banks, which would 
mean control by the particular Government of the day, in the 
interests of its own schemes, would be detrimental, not only to the 
customers and shareholders of the Banks, but to the country as a 
whole. Criticism sometimes takes another form. We are charged 
with favouring the large customer at the expense of the smaller. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. No less than 87.7 per 
cent. of our borrowing customers have overdrafts of £1,000 or less, 
and 9.17 per cent. between £1,000 and £5,000. So that the large 
borrower accounts fer a very small percentage of the whole. 

There is a further type of criticism which resents the prosperity 
of the Banks and their dividends. If you hold our £1 shares, you 
will receive, on the present market price, the modest yield of 
£3 8s. per cent.; while the partly-paid shares give the more 
generous return of £3 18s. per cent. The dividend represents not 
only the earnings of capital, but also the earnings of res:rves which 
have taken over 100 years to accumulate. Banks have learned 
from long experience to conserve their resources during prosperous 
days, so that they may meet lean times, when they come, with 
equanimity. It is much to be regretted that there should be any 
impression that a Bank prospers when trade is depressed. Our 
Banks are strong. It is a source of pride to us, and we believe the 
majority of the public share that pride, and do not desire eny 
change in the constitution or contro! of the Banks of this country, 
for a sound and independent banking system is one of the best 
guarantees we can have of political and financial stability. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF, 


I should remind you that it is only by devotion to duty, on the 
part of management and staff, that great concerns meet with 
Consequently, I have pleasure in asking you to record 
your appreciation of the services rendered by Mr. Furniss, as 
General Manager, and by his colleagues, and the other officers and 
members of the staff, who by their loyal service have enabled the 
Bank to achieve the present result.—(Appleuse.) 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


success. 
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MICHAEL NAIRN & GREENWICH, LTD. 
STEADY MAINTENANCE OF 12} PER CENT. DIVIDEND 


THE thirteenth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and 
Greenwich, Ltd., was held on January 17th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Michael Nairn, Bt. (the chairman), said that dividends 
from investments, interest, &c., were greater than last year by 
£38,883, the actual figures being £234,013 this year as against 
£195,129 last year. ‘They were therefore again in a position to 
recommend a final dividend of 74 per cent., which made 12} per 
cent. for the year, and left a sum of £68,101 to be carried forward, 
as against £50,770 carried forward last year. The steady main- 
tenance of a dividend of 12} per cent. for 12 consecutive years 
was the best justification of the conservative policy followed 
by the directors of their various subsidiary companies. 

Jt was difficult to forecast the future, but the present indications 
were that the industrial activity generally experienced in 193 
might be expected to continue during the current year. The 
foundation of the industrial prosperity of this country was con- 
fidence, and that was largely dependent upon stable conditions, 
One could not but think that during the past year conditions in 
this country had been such as to produce a greater feeling of 
confidence, and that had been undoubtedly reflected in the increase 
in the general home trade of the country. While that might be 
the position at.home, conditions abroad were not quite the same, 
and the dominant need today was a condition of stability, such 
as they had been enjoying at home during the past year. 





THe AUSTRALIAN Factory. 

He had duly earried out his extended tour abroad, visiting 
first their works in Australia, and had found the business there 
had greatly improved during the last year. The factory was 
well equipped and well managed under an enthusiastic personnel. 
Their Australian factory, although operating in what must be 
a limited market, was now a profit-earning concern, and, given 
a stable Government in that country, he looked forward to successful 
results. He had also visited New Zealand, returning home via 
Fiji, Vancouver, and other centres in Canada. Altogether he had 
been gratified to find Nairn products well distributed in all countries 
visited, and as a board they were of opinion that an occasional 
trip of the kind he had just undertaken was distinctly in the 
interests of the company. 

When the new factory for Greenwich goods in Kirkcaldy was 
completed it would be found that in the industry there was no 
more up-to-date inlaid linoleum plant in existence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 140.) 
optimism disclosed the fact that it was mainly due 4, 
improvement in our internal trade, and, moreoye 
that such trade had been fostered by a measure of pro. 
tection by quotas, agreements, and schemes of varioy 
kinds, “ These movements,” said Mr. Orme, “ have po 
doubt benefited the country at any rate temporarily 
but the United Kingdom lives by international trag 
and until this flows freely it is useless our expecting 4 
return to that abundant prosperity we have enjoyed jy 
the past.” Mr. Orme then drew attention to the extent 
to which the decline in international trade might Ip 
associated with the practical cessation of international 
lending by the great creditor countries. Millions of 
pounds which formerly were diffused annually over the 
world in the form of foreign loans are now Withheld, 
while gold itself is stored and sterilized in vaults jn 
France and America or hoarded privately elsewher, 
Thus, what formerly was regarded as the basis of credit 
and an increase in the holding of which permitted 
legitimate expansion in credit is now no longer functioning, 
The problem therefore of how to bring about distribution 
of gold throughout the world, said Mr. Orme, is still, 
with us, and, he added, “ Is it too much to hope that 


America will take the first step in this direction by 
lowering her tariffs to an extent which will allow those 


countries starved of gold to trade with her and so restore 
to the world the free movement of goods, services, capital 
and credit ?” 

Banks AND Tuer CusToMERs. 

With regard to Martins Bank itself Mr. Orme had only 
to appeal to the Annual Report and Balance-Sheet as 
testifying to the great liquidity of the position. He added, 
however, a few remarks by way of reply to uninformed 
criticism. Dealing with the charge sometimes made 
of banks favouring the larger customer at the expense 
of the smaller, Mr. Orme declared that nothing could be 
further from the facts, and by way of proof he stated 
that no less than 87.7 per cent. of the Bank’s borrowing 
customers had overdrafts of £1,000 or less and 9.17 per 
cent. between £1,000 and £5,000. In other words the 
large borrower accounts for a very small percentage 
of the whole, and, added Mr. Orme, ‘‘ we prefer this 
because we like our risks to be well spread.” And, finally, 
when touching upon the type of criticism which appears 
to resent the prosperity of the banks and their ability 
to maintain dividends, the Chairman of Martins Bank 
remarked that while the meeting was about to approve 
a dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum, the 
return on the £1 shares at the present price represented 
the modest figure of £3 8s. per cent. or on the partly-paid 
shares £3 18s, per cent. ‘* It must be remembered,” said 
Mr. Orme, “that the dividend represents not only the 
earnings of capital but also the earnings of reserves, 
which have taken over one hundred years to accumulate.” 
That is a point which is now being made by most of the 
Banks, and it is a fair one. 


Midland Bank Meeting 


Appress BY Mr. McKenna. 

Perhaps the most able defence of the banks against 
Socialistic criticism was that which was put forward 
by Mr. Reginald McKenna in his address to shareholders 
of the Midland Bank. He prefaced his remarks by a 
reference to the extent to which the position of the 
banks in the country had been consolidated, especially 
during the last half-century. Successive amalgamations 
have resulted in a combination of a few important 
joint stock banking institutions, each of which is possessed 
of exceedingly large resources, though at the same time 
the number has proved to be quite sufficient to keep 
alive all the necessary competition and to avoid anything 
in the shape of a monopoly. This very fact of con- 
solidation, however, as Mr. McKenna suggested, has 
had something to do with making the banks a con- 
spicuous and attractive subject for the political platform. 
(Continued on page 145.) 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED. 





MONEY CONDITIONS OF THE YEAR. 








THE BANKS AND THE COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC LIFE. 








DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BANKING AND INVESTMENT MONEY. 





TRIBUTE TO THE LATE CHAIRMAN. 





MR. W. FAVILL TUKE’S REVIEW OF WORLD COND.TIONS. 





Tue fortieth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank, Ltd., 
was held on January 23rd at Southern House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C., Mr. William Favill Tuke, the chairman of the 
Bank, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Seely) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, Before 
dealing with the ordinary business of the Meeting, I wish to 
express the profound sorrow which we all feel at the untimely 
death of our late Chairman, Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough. 
He had been actively associated with Barclays Bank throughout 
the whole period of its existence as a limited company, and his 
foresight and ability were largely instrumental in building up our 
institution to its present position of eminence. To myself and to 
my colleagues on the Board of Directors, as well as to the whole 
of the staff of the bank, the loss is a very real and personal one. 
Mr. Goodenough was a banker of outstanding merit, and he had 
guided, both wisely and well, the fortunes of our great institution 
through one of the most difficult periods in the history of the 
country, having become chairman in 1917. 

Those of us who were privileged to work in close touch with 
him, as I was for nearly forty years, know how deep was his clevotion 
to the welfare of the bank which he regarded as his life’s work, 
and how unsparing he was of his personal energies in its service. 
Outside the bank, his great powers had earned for him a world-wide 
reputation. A man of strict integrity, sound judgment and sym- 
pathetic understanding, he could ill be spared and will be greatly 
missed. As a tribute to the memory of our late chairman, may I 
ask you to rise and to remain standing for a few moments ? 


The shareholders having done so, the chairman continued : 
Iam very conscious of the honour which the Board have done me 
in electing me to succeed Mr. Goodenough as their chairman. 
I think the shareholders will appreciate that my tenure of the 
position must, in the nature of things, be for a limited period 
only, but, despite this, my colleagues have told me that they wish 
me to preside over them. I can only say that I am very happy to 
do so, and that I shall always endeavour to maintain the traditions 
on which the bank was founded and developed under my two 
distinguished predecessors, Mr. Francis Augustus Bevan and 
Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough. 

In electing Mr. Edwin Fisher to be deputy chairman, the Board 
have given me the best possible help in carrying out my task. 
Mr. Fisher and I have worked together for many years, and no one 
knows better than I how well fitted he is by his ability and, I 
would add, by his training, to occupy that position. 


THE BaLaNcE SHEET. 


After referring to the election of Mr. William Macnamara 
Goodenough to be vice-chairman jointly with Mr. Hugh Exton 
Seebohm, he continued: Turning to the Balance Sheet you will 
notice that our Deposits, as compared with last year, have increased 
by £1,333,987 to £380,093,759. On the other hand, the average 
for 1934, as shown in our monthly statements, was lower than 
in 1933 by £10,877,000, the reduction being 2.9 per cent. During 
the same period, the average Deposits of the ten London Clearing 
Banks, as a whole, declined by £73,112,000 or by 3.7 per cent. 
We have, therefore, rather more than held our own. 


The decline in the volume of Treasury Bills available for the 
Market has had important reactions in two directions, for the 
problem of finding employment for funds has not only forced down 
discount rates to almost record low levels, but has also helped to 
produce a still greater inflation of security prices. Taking the 
year as a whole, the average rate of discount at which Treasury 
Bills were allotted in response to the weekly tenders was I4s. 6d. 
per cent. per annum, compared with Ils. $d. per cent. in 1933, 
but a sharp fall took place in the final quarter of the year and, 
in the course of four weeks, the rate declined from 14s. 3d. per 
cent. to just over 4s. 9d. per cent. 





Liquidity has always been a cardinal principle in the policy of 
the large British Banks—a principle which has been fully justified 
by the events of the last few years and which, as the Balance Sheet 
we now present to you shows, we have carefully maintained. 
For this purpose, it is essential that there should be an adequate 
supply of Bills and short-dated securities, and it is, therefore, 
hoped that the Government, when considering further Funding 
operations, will bear in mind the type of security which Bankers 
and the Discount Market require. Bankers must maintain their 
liquidity, both in their own interests and in those of the community, 
while the Discount Market is an essential part of the machinery 
of the London Money Market. 

The result of the decline in the volume of Treasury Bills offered 
at the weekly tenders and of the shortage of commercial bills, 
has been to force the Discount Market to diverge increasingly 
from its proper function of discounting bills and to carry larger 
holdings of gilt-edged securities, a course which, from several 
points of view, can scareely be regarded with complacency. Tho 
twin factors of an abundant supply of credit and a reduced volume 
of bills have led inevitably to increased competition for investments, 
with the consequence that security prices have been raised to 
record high levels, but, whilst this movement has doubtless been 
profitable to the Discount Market and has provided a set-of to 
the unremunerative business of discounting bills at present rates, 
its reversal, should it occur, might easily be attended with less 
fortunate results. All parties concerned would greatly benefit 
by a revival of the custom whereby purchasers accept bilis drawn 
on them by their suppliers. The resulting increase in the volume 
of self-liquidating commercial bills would be beneficial to the 
Discount Market, while the mobilization of *‘ accounts receivable ” 
would enable the trader to obtain cheaper and more ample finance, 


INVESTMENTS. 

The total of the Bank’s Investments, apart from share holdings 
in our Subsidiary Banks, stands in our Balance Sheet for Decem- 
ber 31st last at £103} million, an increase during the year of just 
over £5 million. Their market value at that date was, however, 
substantially in excess of the Balance Sheet figure because of the 
high level of prices. 

ADVANCES. 

T am glad to say that advances to customers are rather higher 
than a year ago, although they are still below what we regard as the 
normal ratio. General conditions having shown some improvement, 
the necessary provision for doubtful accounts has not been so heavy 
as in previous years. Moreover, the action we have taken in 
‘nursing > some of our customers during the years of depression 
has been more than justified. Here I would state that we have 
approximately 200,000 customers who are borrowing from us in 
one form or another, and I mention this fact because, from time to 
time, suggestions are made that the banks are not sufficiently 
interested in the smaller borrower. This is not true, for the interests 
of a modern bank are so closely interwoven with the economic life 
of the whole country that there is no section with which it is not 
intimately concerned. We have over 1,500,000 customers, a staff 
of 12,700, and approximately 60,000 shareholders, and we are, 
therefore, directly and indirectly in contact with and carry respon- 
sibilities towards a substantial portion of the adult population of this 
country. I might mention that these figures are exclusive of those 
of our affiliated institutions. 


It is sometimes argued that banks are largely immune both from 
the influences which make industry prosperous and those which are 
responsible for depression, and that in good times and in bad they 
are able to produce equally satisfactory results. The fallacy of this 
contention is apparent if the profits earned by the large banks in 
recent years are compared with those secured prior to the depres- 
sion, and, had it not been for the conservative policy pursued by 
your directors in more prosperous times, our own bank would 


(Continued on page 144.) 
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certainly not have been able to maintain its dividend record during 
the lean period. It has often been-said—and the statement is 
perfectly true—that finance is the handmaid of industry. If 
industry is depressed, the banks inevitably suffer, whilst on the 
other hand, if industry is prosperous, the banks benefit from tho 
more favourable conditions. 


The falling off in the demand for money and the heavy decline 
in interest rates over the past few years have clearly reacted adversely 
upon the banks, but it should not, therefore, be assumed that 
bankers are in favour of an abnormally high Bank Rate which, in 
addition to being a burden on those who rely on borrowed capital, 
is usually an indication of the necesssity for correcting an unhealthy 
condition in some part of the economic structure. Such a condition 
is frequently associated with an increase in the total amount of 
bad debts, whilst, in addition, a high Bank Rate tends to depress 
the value of securities and, in consequence, may make it necessary 
to provide substantial sums for the writing down of investments. 
The truth is that—as with industry, so with the banks—the con- 
ditions calling for either a very high or a very low Bank Rate are 
undesirable and the interests of all concerned are best served when 
it is possible to maintain an even keel at a level betweon tho two. 


Prorir anp Loss Account. 

The net profit for the year ended December 3lst last, after 
payment of all charges, provision having been made for bad and 
doubtful debts and contingencies, amounted to £1,708,173 16s. 6d., 
to which has to be added the sum of £570,238 7s. 6d. brought 
forward from the previous year, making a total of £2,278,412 4s. 
to be dealt with. The profit for the year shows a small increase 
as compared with the previous year. 

Having regard to all the surrounding circumstances, the directors 
have decided to recommend to the shareholders the payment of 
dividends at the same rates as for the year 1933, and, in addition, 
they propose to allocate the sum of £100,000 to the reduction of 
premises account, leaving £564,136 13s. 10d. to be carriod forward 
to next year. 





As you know, it has been our policy to maintain dividends at a 
level rate. We have felt that bank shares should be amongst 
the most solid of investment securities and that dividends should, 
therefore. only be increased or decreased in most exceptional 
circumstances. During the War and during other periods when 
large profits were being made in industry and when the bank’s 
earnings were also on a higher level, very substantial sums were 
retained in the business instead of being disbursed by way of 
dividends. This policy has been pursued by ourselves and by 
other banks. and we have felt that the reason that made us reluctant 
to increase dividends in times of prosperity aiso justified a reluctance 
to decrease them in times of depression. It is a policy which, 
I venture to say, has proved sound, and it has been beneficial, 
not only to our shareholders, but also to our customers and to the 
country at large. Because of the profits which over a long period 
have been set aside in good times, as an alternative to disbursing 
them as dividends, the banks are in possession of substantial 
funds, the earnings upon which add to their profits and thus enable 
banking services to be rendered more cheaply than otherwis 
would be the case. 








Cxeap SeRvIcEs, 

I can say with confidence that banking services are cheaper 
in this country than anywhere else, and probably cheaper than 
they have ever been before, if regard is had to the considerable 
increase in the number of facilities which banks place at the disposal 
of their customers and for many of which no charge is made. 

A second benefit which accrues to the customers of British 
banks as a result of the conservative policy pursued is that, in 
periods of depression, bankers in this country are under no com- 
pulsion to force the liquidation of immobilized positions, but, in 
cases where the customers’ business is fundamentally sound and 
the difficulties are likely to be overcome, they can afford to ** nurse ”’ 
them until prosperity returns or until the customers concerned 
have had an opportunity of adjusting their affairs to meet the 
new conditions. 

In countries where the banks for any reason have failed or have 
been unable gradually to accumulate large sums against a rainy 
day except by way of published reserves, the liquidation of banking 
advances in times of depression has of necessity been carried out 
much more drastically and frequently with disastrous consequences. 
We have to remember that the compulsory liquidation of a bank 
advance often has a cumulative effect. The person having to 
repay a debt has to force his debtors to pay him, and this process 
being continued indefinitely from creditor to debtor, sets in motion 
a chain of events which tends to cause a severe break in pric 
and to drive solvent but immobilised debtors into bankruptcy. 
In no country in the world has liquidation been carried out with 
such leniency as in this country, and one reason for this is to be 
found in the fact that, when times were good, the banks put money 
back into their business instead of disbursing it in the form of 
dividends. 
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In the past, many bank shareholders have felt that, having 
regard to the premium at which shares have been issued and to the 
large amount of profits which have been conserved, the return on 
their investment was so relatively modest that, when the oppor- 
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tunity occurred, dividends should have been increased, This 
attitude is very understandable, but I think that bank shareholder, 
must realise that it would not be beneficial to them or to the com, 
munity for bank shares to become a speculative counter, and that 
the great strength of their Institutions and the dividends they hayg 
received during the period of depression provide adequate com. 
pensation for past sacrifice. 
Tse Banks AND INDUSTRY. 

I commenced my banking career over fifty years ago and, looking 
back over that period, I often think of the great changes that 
have taken place in our banking organization. I-feel that My gen. 
eration has helped to build up a banking system of which it can 
well be proud. It is a system which, despite its strength and its 
magnitude, romains human. Unhampered by legislative restric. 
tions it has, from a sense of responsibility, established standards 
which place duty to depositors and to the community far ahead 
of any question of gain. The freedom of action resulting from the 
lack of logislative restrictions has made possible an elasticity which 
has enabled the Banks to adjust their organization to changing 
conditions and, as a result, the development of industry has beon 
accompanied, step by step, by an improvement in the financial 
facilities available, without which much of the progress in the past 
half eentury would have been impossible. 

Looking to the future, a strong and progressive banking organiza: 
tion is of vital importance to the economic well-being of any 
country, and the fact that the British banks have emerged from the 
greatest crisis in history with their strength unimpaired and their 
reputation enhanced will materially assist Great Britain in her 
efforts to regain prosperity. This cannot be doubted by anyons 
who has observed the paralyzing effects of banking insecurity in 
countriss which have suffered from domestie banking dilliculties, 

Although the freedom accorded to British banks by the absence 
of major legislative restrictions would certainly scem to be justified 
by results, criticism of the policy of the Banks has tended to 
increase, and I should like to say a few words on this question. 





UnNrounpep Criricism, 

It is contended in some quarters that the British banks have at 
times failed to provide adequate credit for industry. It is my 
experionce, however, that, as a matter of actual fact, the customer 
of a British Bank, who is creditworthy, can always obtain legitimate 
—I would stress this word—banking accommodation. The mis- 
understandings on this subject arise from a failure to appreciate 
the many problems involved in conducting a sound deposit banking 
system and, in particular, the vital difference between banking 
money, that is to say, money repayable on demand, and investment 
or quasi-investment money. 

Great Britain has been free from banking failures for such a long 
period that the security afforded by the banks in this country is 
taken for granted by all sections of the community. This great but 
unconscious tribute to the strength and efficiency of the British 
Institutions is, however, accompanied by insufficient knowledge as 
to how this position has been attained, and also by a failure to 
appreciate the undoubted fact that it would not have been attained 
had the banks sought for profit outside their legitimate business 
by confusing banking or short-term money with investment or long- 
term money. It may be that there is a gap in our financial system 
which noeds filling, 

I will not discuss this question today beyond saying that no 
one with a real knowledge of his subject would suggest that such a 
gap could be filled by the Deposit Banks without sacrificing essential 
strength and solidity. I would also remind you that this truth is 
now appreciated abroad and that, as a result of painful experience, 
several countriss are now moulding their policy more on British 
lines and, in the future, their -kanks will refrain from using money 
outside their legitimate sphere; in other words, they will refrain 
from doing the very things that we, of our own volition, have 
refused to do and have sometimes been criticized for not doing. 








THe OvuTLooK. 


In conclusion, the Chairman said that, looking to the future, 
he was afraid that a full tide of prosperity such as would enable 
us to reduce unemployment to a normal level was not yet in sight. 
Since 1931, the position in this country had improved enormously, 
both from the financial and the trading aspects. At the same time, 
we still had over two million unemployed, and it was idle to think 
that we could obtain that standard of well-being which was our aim, 
while international trade was cramped and restricted as it is at 
present by tariffs and quotas, exchange difficulties, the breakdown 
of overseas lending, the restriction of production, political uneasi- 
ness, lack of confidence, and that extreme nationalism which 1s 
both the cause and the result of these difficulties. He mentioned 
several developments which suggested that the world was gradually 
emerging from the depression, but added that it would be unwise to 
ignore the fact that much had yet to be done before we could hope 
to return to the level of prosperity which the progress of science 
and invention had made possible. Pending the time when this 
country could safely return to gold—in his view the only practicable 
basis for international trade—he said that we must make the best 
of conditions as we found them, developing our overseas trade in 
every direction possible, while being careful to avoid any steps which 
might hinder and taking every opportunity to assist world recovery. 
(Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted and other formal business 
was transacted, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 142.) 
A THREATENED Monopoty. 

But, as Mr. McKenna pointed out, the millions of 
customers of the banks are likely to base their judge- 
ment on more practical considerations than those 
concerned with the mere theoretic principle that the 
banks should be nationally owned and controlled. 
For business people the decision will turn, said Mr. 
McKenna, “* not upon abstract questions of proprietorship 
and control, but upon the plain issue: Is the consumer 
of banking service, whether as the owner of deposited 
funds or as a trade borrower, likely to be better, more 
economically and more fairly served by one vast bank, 
invested with all the powers of unrestrained monopoly, 
or by a few highly competitive institutions?” The 
Chairman of the Midland Bank then pointed out that 
a monopoly would still be a monopoly even though 
under direct State management and centrol. He remarked 
that if such a combination of the existing banks 
were arranged privately, it would undoubtedly be 
called a money trust—‘‘a name of ill-omen for com- 
mercial freedom.’ It would, however, be none the less 
a money trust if the control were exercised by a nominee 
of the Government, and the customers would lose the 
protection which is now offered by competition, if all 
banking were under one control. 

AN ABSURD SITUATION. 

Incidentally, if I may say so, it does seem rather 
absurd that at a time when the superiority of our banking 
system, whether as reflected in the confidence in the 
banks themselves or in the conditions of the country 
in which they exist, was never more generally admitted, 
bankers should be called upon to put up any kind 
of defence because of an opposition which clearly enough 
is based on political motives. 

Tne DivipeEND ConTROVERSY. 

Again. Mr. McKenna expressed in somewhat different 
terms the flimsy grounds which existed for attacking 
the banks either with regard to the dividends paid 
or with regard to their relations with industry. He 
did not hesitate to take for an example the case of his 
own Bank where the dividend is at the rate of 16 per cent. 
on the paid-up capital. He pointed out that the 
great bulk of that capital has been issued at a premium 
credited to the Reserve Fund, while there has been 
a steady pursuance of the policy of allocating portions 


of profits to reserves instead cf distributing them 
in dividends. These reserves, said Mr. McKenna, 


which clearly are the property of the shareholders, 
“are used in the business of the Bank ; they earn profit, 
and the shareholders receive their share of the profit 
in the dividend paid on what is really a nominal capital. 
So far from 12 to 18 per cent., I doubt if the dividends 
paid by the banks amount to as much as 5 per cent. on 
the accumulated funds belonging to the shareholders 

I doubt, indeed, if they exceed the return upon the 

eapital invested by the British public in the Post Office.” 
BANKING ADVANCES. 

And again, when dealing with the relations between 
the banks and industry, the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank explained that so far as his own Institution was 
concerned, when a Branch Manager asks for Head 
Office sanction of an advance it may be given according 
toa fixed amount by a Superintendent, General Manager’s 
Assistant, Assistant General Manager or General Manager ; 
but it cannot be refused without being considered by the 
Executive Committee consisting of the Managing Director 
and all the General Managers. Thus the whole weight 
of the practice of the bank is in favour of granting the 
advance, 

An Important Pornt. 

The fact, however, remains, and it is one which has 
doubtless been observed by the public, that while during 
quite recent years there has been a substantial rise in 
deposits, there has also been a substantial decline in 
banking advances. 

(Continued on page 146.) 














“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance cr annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


Sth EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 

“Now the question is, can these immutable economic forces be 
turned to good account by the investor? Not, Ict him note, can 
he merely avoid losses due to them, but can he take active 
advantage of them so as to make not only a profit, but a 
handsome one. Here lies the core and kernel of the problems we 
have set ourselves to solve.” 
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ADVERTISING RECONSIDERED: A 
Confession of Misgiving. 

By A. S. J. Baster, M.Com., B.Sc. 
The disquieting reflections of an unrepentant individualist 


| and economic consequences of the freedom 
cheice. 


ds. 





MONETARY OPINIONS AND POLICY, 
1924-34. 


By Mary Tueresa Rankin, M.A., D.Phil. 6s. 


| to public bodies in Edinburgh 
they arose for considera- 
the addresses was the 
opinion on matters of 
s forms both a connected 
problems of the period, 
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in a form especially valuable to the non- 
academic economist and the man of affairs desirous of forming 
judgments on future policy. 


HOUSING STANDARDS & STATISTICS 


The Second Report issued by the Council 
for Research on Housing Construction. 


7s. 6d. 


The Council for Research on Housing Construction has not 
slow in following its fi very successful report on 

Clearance and Reho published in June last 
mination into the question of Housing Standards 
and Statistics. Although of a more specialised character 
than its predecessor, it will be of particular interest at the 
present time in view of the appearance of the Government’s 
Housing Bill, and also because it brings compactly together 
information which has never previously been collated. 
Further, it puts forward certain concrete proposals for a 
ising survey upon a uniform plan for the whole 
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COMPANY MEETING 
THE NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Ar the eighty-fifth annual meeting of The National Building 
Society held on Friday last, the chairman, Mr. George Elkington, 
J.P., F.R.1.B.A., stated that the total assets on October 3lIst, 
1934, were £24,887,687, an increase of £2,111,397. Subscriptions 
on share accounts were £3,612,038, and withdrawals £1,939,463. 
Members’ capital stood at £22,515,451, an increase of £1,735,505. 
Advances on mortgage during the year amounted to £4,687,386, 
an increase over last year of £684,910. 

The share interest had remained unchanged during the year, 
viz., 4 per cent. on share investments made prior to June 1, 1933, 
and 3} per cent. on later investments, in both cases free of income 
tax. 

During the year a portion of the society’s holding in Stock 
Exchange securities was sold and the proceeds reinvested in 
Corporation Loans. A profit of £94,745 was realised. The total 
investments at the end of the year stood at £1,717,388, and pro- 
duced an average income of £3 19s. 4d. per cent. 

The balance of profit, as shown in the profit and loss account, 
was £1,136,516. Share interest absorbed £851,061, and the 
remainder of the year’s profit was dealt with by: (1) Making a 
further appropriation of £5,000 towards the staff pension funds ; 
(2) the transfer of £30,454 to reserve No. 2; and (3) the transfer 
of £250,000 to reserve No. 1, which now stood at £1,000,000. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund se cae see ae ‘ Yen 124,250,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 








The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 








SOUTH AMERICA 


BY 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, _ S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














“ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £58,944,630 





World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


Lundon Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street: 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 

248 Branches throughout Scotland. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: WatLt1aM WuyTE. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 

(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 145.) 


The interesting point, however, made by Mr. McKenng 
—and it is one which deserves attention—was that this 
decline in advances must not necessarily be attributed tg 
a lack of recovery in trade. One important explanation 
of this divergent movement between deposits and bankip 
advances offered by Mr. McKenna is that business and 
public undertakings in the mass have been in a position 
to use their resources to a much larger extent thap 
before, and have had correspondingly less need to borrow 
from the banks. It must be remembered that many 
important businesses have during the past decade been 
fused into great combines with large reserve resources, 
and we have had several instances lately of these under. 
takings financing the extension of their business out of 
their own resources. In some cases the directors of these 
concerns have, no doubt, been induced by the high level 
of security prices to sell investments with the object of 
financing expanding business, while in other cases the 
cheapness of money has enabled business concerns to 
raise loans direct from the public and, with the proceeds, 
to repay outstanding loans from the banks. This point 
made by Mr. McKenna seems to me a most important 
one, not merely because of the explanation which it offers 
of some of the movements in bankers’ balance-sheets in 
recent years, but also because it suggests a development 
which may conceivably affect the operations of banks in 
the times to come. 


A Baxxer’s Optimism. 

There are some who fear that the expansion in domestie 
trade cannot go much further without a material 
growth in international trade, or, if it were to go 
further, that without a great expansion in our exports 
the growth in our imports as affecting the trade balance 
must give cause for anxiety. Up to the present, at all 
events, Mr. McKenna would not scem to hold this view, 
and he bases his optimism mainly upon the fact of 
our no longer being tied to gold and, therefore, being in 
no way compelled to pursue a deflationary policy on 
account of an adverse trade balance. With this part of 
Mr. McKenna’s address I find myself only partially in 
accord. I accept the proposition that with so many 
of the population unemployed we should do nothing 
unnecessarily to cramp our home trade by a deflationary 
policy. I can also quite agree with Mr. McKenna 
when he suggests that if foreign countries are to 
take our manufactured goods we must be_ prepared 
to buy freely from them—and the more so, perhaps, 
at a time when we are no longer making foreign loans. 
All the same, I have a feeling that it would be most 
unwise to ignore adverse trade balances for, like all 
debts, they have a way of becoming inconvenient and 
even troublesome. : 

A JUBILEE. 

The one other point in Mr. McKenna’s address upon 
which I would like to make a brief comment was his 
reference to the banking jubilee of the Managing 
Director, Mr. Frederick Hyde. I am the more con- 
strained to do so by the fact of my own personal knowledge 
of Mr. Hyde and all that he has meant to the Midland 
Bank, extending over many years. I can recall so well 
the many occasions on which the late Sir Edward Holden 
spoke to me with pride of the exceptional abilities both 
of Mr. Hyde and his colleague, the late Mr. Murray, 
and I have a feeling that had Sir Edward been at last 
Thursday’s meeting of the Midland Bank the warm tribute 
paid to Mr. Hyde’s services by the present Chairman of 
the Midland Bank would have given him particular 
pleasure. A resolution was passed unanimously by 
the shareholders authorizing the painting of Mr. Hyde’s 
portrait, to be hung in the Bank, and the presentation 
of a replica to himself. The honour paid to Mr. Hyde 
is well-deserved and, indeed, the references to him 


formed not the least agreeable feature of the generally 
pleasing character of this year’s annual meeting of 


the Midland Bank, 


Artuur W. Kippy, 
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“& The Spectator” Crossword No. I22 1. Credulous newsmongers, 


By ZENo 11. Pulpy. 
14. 4 of 30. 



















































































3. Result when the chimney- 
sweep turns postman. 

4. Gin-chest (anag.). 

. Believe after this, it is 
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TOWN & 
COUNTRY 


1/6 per line 








Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 














A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 





London. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) | 
F. D. | 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO./}, 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX] | 





MANOR FIELDS 
‘PUTNEY: HEATH 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON | 


Amidst charming Woodland Gardens and 
| probably the most beautiful development in 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only afew of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— PUTNEY HEATH. 


Builder Owners: 








COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. | 
CENTRAL HEATING. | 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. | 
PASSENGER LIFTS. | 
GARAGES, ETC. | 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 | 


Hard Tennis Courts and | 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 


Portions of this development 


JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 
Telephone : PUTney 2166. | 

















56 BROMPTON 


BEST OF BOTH WORLDS ROAD, S.W. 3. 


LIVING in Inner London, even in the best flat, is bad 
for physical and mental health, especially of children. 
Living in the country is difficult and sometimes dull. 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


OXON. 


Telephone: 
Kens. 0026-7 





BERKSHIRE. 


WELWYN (30 minutes King’s Cross) is a successful] GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE,| A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. Near ASCOT. An 
attempt to combine economically advantages of town | in splendid order, away from main roads, Oak beams} Architect-designed House, 4 Beds; 2/3 Rec. ; 2 Bath. 
and country. It is a beautifully-designed town, of | and open fireplaces. 4/5 Bed, 3 Sitting Rooms, Bath, &c. rooms; 2 Garages. Electric Light, Co.’s Water, Maia 


limited size, surrounded by unspoiled and protected | Electric Light. Garage, small Cottage, OLD WORLD 


country. Good shops, schools, cinema, theatre, inex-}| GARDENS. 1} ACRES. 
pensive golf, tennis, &c. Houses £52 to £120 p.a. or 
£350-£2,300. A.B.C. Guide from 8S. P. HOWARD, 
Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





£1,500 or offer. 
WuITEMAN & Co., as above, 


Drainage, Radiators. Tennis Lawn. 


13 ACRES. PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD. 


WuITEMAN & CO., as above. 

















110 YEARS OF 
SILENT SERVICE 


SEND US YOUR SHARE 


For 110 years the generosity of the 
British public has never failed the 
Life-Boat Service. Nor will you let it fail 
us now. It needs little more than one 
penny each year from every one of our 
population. Send what you can to-day. 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lr.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 






THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 


£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); ogee Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on _ the _Bank’s 
Branches throughout. the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





FOR A LIFETIME’S SATISFACTION 


Each year makes you 
more satisfied with your 
Browne & Lilly build- 
ing. It has that dura- 
bility and value which 
come from picked 
materials and __ skilled 
craftsmanship. 


hg ety NOW FOR FREE 

LLUSTRATED GATA- 
LOGUE S.R., showing 
Bungalows, Club louse 
Garages, Sheds, Gree 
and Portable DBuildings 
CHILDREN’S DENS from £26:6: 0 all kinds. Or visit our per: 


manent Show Grounds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. (hens: Beri, “eine 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: -. House, Cockspur Street, 
hammeron —s 
Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘ yegen 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,00 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of — 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rece sived. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent on 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


line charged as a line. 


_ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ly to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


ae ee 

SUSSEX PATRON, acknowledging cheque for 
: hundreds of pounds last mouth for remaining 
contents of house, silver and jewellery, said: ‘* Dis- 
tinctly satisfactory.”” Shortly motoring all England and 
Wales with Mr. Hurcomb, advising and valuing. Fee 
21s, or buy for cash, Jewellery safe registered post.— 
G. Farrow, Carlton House, Regent St.,S.W.1. Whi. 7261. 








OMRADESHIP—for introductions to people of 
intelligence and wide interests, write enclosing 
stamp.—THE SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W.11. 





ON’T DEFER DEFINITELY DELIGHTING your 
friends by an introduction to TOM LONG tobacco 
—9d. as 02. 





MPIRE CIRCLE for Correspondence between people 
4, of intelligence and culture, both at home and 
abroad.—Box A 604, The Spectator. 





VERLOOKING PARK, best side, 35 Hyde Park 
jJate, S.W.7. Small comfortable divan room, all 
luxury ; tel., C.H.W. heating, light, attendance, meals 
optional. Moderate charge, also larger, February 12th. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,$.W.1 for particulars of that organization. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
| Ves L ORGANIZER Wanted tor C, of E. Secondary 


Girls’ School Rebuilding. Write, stating qualifica 
tions and experience.— Box A606, 








att  eaeres OF BRISTOL. 


The University invites applications for the WARDEN- 
SHIP of CLIFTON HILL HOUSE, the Senior Hall 
of Residence for Women (vacant by the death of Miss 
M. C. Staveley). 
signed, from whom particulars may be obtained, not 
later than February 9th, 1935, 


Applications should reach the under- 


WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


January 15th, 1935, 





\ THITELANDS COLLEGE, PUTNEY, LONDON, 
8.W.15 (Church of England), 


Applications are invited for the post of resident 
ART LECTURER, vacant in September. Applicants 
must be fully qualified ; experience is essential, training 
desirable. Salary in accordance with Burnham 
Secondary Scale (Metropolitan Area), less deductions. 
For forms of application, whieh must be returned by 
February 20th, apply to the COLLEGE SECRETARY, 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 





| er % COLLEGE, PUTNEY, LONDON, 
8.W.15 (Church of England). 


Applications are invited for the post of resident 
BLOLOGY LECTURER, vacantin September. Degree 
and experience essential, training desirable. Salary in 
accordance with Burnham Secondary Scale (Metro- 
politan Area), less deductions. For forms of application, 
which must be returned by February 20th, apply to the 
COLLEGE SECRETARY, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope. 








— OF SOCIAL WORKERS IN MENTAL 

HEALTH. 

London School of Economics and Political Science 
(University of London). 


SESSION 1935-36. 

Applications are invited from trained social workers 
for scholarships of £200 for a one-year course of theo- 
retical and practical training in Mental Health. Thirteen 
scholarships are available for candidates between the 
ages of 22 and 35, who hold a social science certificate or 
its equivalent, and intend to take up work in the United 
Kingdom. The scholarships are granted for the purpose 
f qualifying candidates for psychiatric social work in 
connexion with child guidance clinics, mental hospitals 
or other institutions treating those suffering from mental 
disorder or defect. 

The Course is also suitable for any social worker con- 
cerned with personal or behaviour difficulties in children 
and adults, 

Applications for Scholarships must be received not 
later than April Ist, 1935. 

_ Further particulars may be obtained from THE 
SECRETARY OF THE SCHOOL, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
Lendon, W.C.2, 








ARANDORA 
STAR 


The World’s most delightful cruising 
liner. 


PROGRAMME OF 
SUNSHINE CRUISES 


APRIL 17 MAY 15 


24 DAYS from 20 DAYS from 
44 GNS. Morocco, 36 GNS. Morocco, 
Sicily, Da'matian Mal M é 
Coast, Venice, atta, Messina, 
Sicily, Italy, Riviera, 


Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar, Spain. Spain and Portugal 
JULY 6 


JUNE 7 
21. DAYS from 13 DAYS from 
32 GNS. Italy, 20 GNS. Northern 

P Capitals of Europe, 
Messina, Venice, Norway, Denmark, 
Dalmatian Coast, Sweden, Dantzig 
Greece, Malta. and Germany. 


JULY 20 AUGUST 9 
>» en wenn 7 DAYS from 


11 GNS. Norwe- 
gian Fjords and 


the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, 
Spitzbergen, Nor- 


wegian Fjords. Bergen. 
AUGUST 17 AUGUST 30 
12 DAYS from 21. DAYS from 


38 GNS. Algeria, 
Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece, 
Malta, Gibraltar, 
Portugal. 


19 GNS. Northern 
Capitals of Europe, 
Denmark, Sweden, 
Dantzig and 
Germany. 


SEPTEMBER 21 
16 DAYS from 27 GNS. Spain, Riviera, Italy, Algeria, 
Portugal. 


Illustrated Brochurcs, Maps, Ship Plans on 
request. 


BLUE STAR 


Passenger Office : 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. 
Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 














Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 
C.F.H.12. 
CAREERS 





OOKERY Lessons Daily for Home or Career.— Apply 
C for prospectus, THE PORTMAN SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


34 Baker Street W.1. Tel. : Welbeck 7310. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





GQ CHoo Nn FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
' 


TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











| SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


| Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 


| and disinterested advice gratis ky sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1 | 
| Founded 1901 $3 Tel.: REGent 0301 


3 lines). 
EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, | 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS” complete 


“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide | 





| 
| ; 
} Directory, price 3/3 by post. 


to examinations, etc., 1/- monthly. 











CQMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ali EXAMINATION RESULTS. 
One first class and other successes, 
DAVIES’S, 
5-7, Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3215/6. 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-President, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 














RAINING SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Speciaily intended 
for girls of good edueation wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates. — Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


FOR 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





gg rete COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE.—Eight 

Entrance Scholarships, ranging in value from £90 
to £30, are available to the School in May and September, 
1935. Latest date for returning Entry Forms, February 
1ith.—Full particulars may be obtained from the 
HEADMISTRESS’S SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 








EADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on an exami- 
nation to be held at the end of February. 

The scholarships will be of the nominal value of £5, 
but may be increased to an amount not exceeding £50 
each, according to financial circumstances. 

Musie will be considered as an examination subject. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Headington School, 
Oxford. Application forms must be returned not later 
than February 16th, 1935. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SUSSEX. 


SEAFORD, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Exeellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss Lucretia M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HE IVY HOUSE, BUSHEY, HERTS.—Boys’ 
i Preparatory School. Ages 5-14. Exceptional situa- 
tion within easy reach of town. Attractive, varied and 
liberal diet. Aim: to develop ability on a basis of 
sound character and physique. Prospectus from 
H EAD-MASTER, 








LECTURES 





NONFERENCE on THE DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE 
( IN GOVERNMENT on FEBRUARY Sth at 2 p.m., 
4.30, and 7.15 p.m., at the Y.W.C.A. CENTRAL CLUB, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1. Speakers inctude 
Dr. Gooch, Mr. A. Barratt Brown, the Rt. Hon. H. B. 
Lees Smith, Mr. Gerald Heard, and Mr. Graham Hutton, 
The Present Position in Democratic and Authoritarian 
States and Proposals for future development of 
Democracy will be considered. 

Tickets, price 1s. per session or 2s. for whole Conference, 
obtainable from WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 
55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 








 ihlllacaiaaiates OF LONDON. 





A Course of Three Lectures on “ THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN SOCLOLOGY AND ECONOMICS” will 
be given by PROF. DR. ADOLF LOWE (of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester) at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) 
on FEBRUARY 4th, 5th and 7th, at 5 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by John A. Hobson, 
Esq., M.A. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY 
Academic Registrar, 



























N Expert work. 
moderate charges.— 
London, W.C. 1 


DUPLICATING a speciality, 
Miss Harver, 4 Taviton Street, 










TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough to 


- get into print. The Premier School’s Subject 


Chart (Copyright), indicating hundreds of ideas, and 
viving many valuable hints, together with Sample 
‘Lesson. 


Prospectus and details of postal tuition in Article 
Writing, Story Writing or Writing for Children, will be 
scent Free on application to the 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, 


JOURNALISM, 
London, W.C. 1. 












TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
\ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENI 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. WANTED TO oe 
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by the beautiful modern 
20,099 ton Cruising 
Liner “DUCHESS OF 
ATHOLL.” A magnifi-« 
cent ship—targe, grace- 
ful, charminglyfurnished 
—Ballroom, Swimming 
Pool etc. 

FIRST CLASS ONLY 


























































MEDICAL 


NTESTINAL REGULATION, the most important of 

bodily functions for mental and physical health can 
best be obtained by a simple nature product. which is also 
A SURE REMEDY FOR CHRONIC CONSTIPATION. 
A London Merchant—a former sufferer will be glad to tell 
you all about it on request with stamp for reply.— Write 
Mr. Joun W. LonoMan, Foreign Produce Merchant, 
4894 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


















YALLSTONES 
By tion. 
20 Grosvenor Place, 


Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
Guaranteed. Free booklet.—T. 8S. HEATON, 
S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 














CINEMAS 
MY CINEMA 


Gerrard 2981. 











CADE 


Oxford Street. 











WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 
“MASKERADE” (A) 
with 
PAULA WESSELY. 














ges RYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
—GABY MORLAY in“ JEANNE’ 


Ham. 
* (a). 


2285). 








MISCELLANEOUS 














} ye Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANA AGER, Lissade ‘ll, Sligo, Trish Free State. 














DUCHESS OF ATHOLL 





S.S. 
Here is a delightful Cruise for Gibraltar 
discerning people: a Cruise 
that explores the old and the . . 
an i ECE, Tripoli 
PALESTINE, TURKEY and 
EGYPT—a_ Cruise that sails Athens 
through the Bosphorus and 
visits the Golden Horn. istanbul 
“DUCHESS OF ATHOLL” is — (Constantinople) 
an up-to-date ship Laced a 
proud reputation for Comfort, 
Cuisine and_ Service. Single Bosphorus 
and double bedrooms—many a 
with private bath or en suite. Haifa 
Spacious Promenade, Sports (For Palestine 
and Sun Decks. . Book NOW. qd 


and Egypt) 
Limited Membership. 


From Liverpool Feb. 21. Port Said 
- Minimum 
Duration: Rate: Malta 
28 DAYS 45 GNS. Algiers 


OTHER SPLENDID DUCHESS CRUISES 


First-Class SPRING Cruises by ‘“ DUCHESS” steam- 
ships to the Mediterranean, Atlantic Isles, West 


Africa, etc., leaving Mar. 16, Mar. 23, April 6, April 18. 
Our Programme of 1935 Cruises is now ready—may 
we send you a copy? 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, S.W 1 
103 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, or local agents everywhere 














OUGL AS § SOK 1 AL CREDIT.—Specimen literature, 
Is. 6d. post free jox U, “ Social Credit,” 
9 Regent's ere, 


Was ks 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

















Established 187s, 







Offers special advantages 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 


of Economy, Comrort and 


Ligut Batis. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
Sea M ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
/ N EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY jl is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 
‘ HUNTLY. BISHOPSTEIGNTON. In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 16s. 64d. 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. By inland post, 2s, 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d 


Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Write for Illustrated Tariff. 








ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd.,25 












I 


OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected’ Scottish 































NDINBt RGH 
Crescent. 









THE ALISON 
Tgms : ** Melcrest,”’ 


HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 












W ayfarers House, 13 Regent Terrace. 
Furnished flats or single rooms from 
“0s, Rs En pension or meals as required.—Apply 

Miss WINIFRIDE WRENCH. 


Te U RGH- 


278.881. 





ARKS’ 
Homely g 








SPUR,” High  Salvington, 
ruest house on Downs 


Worthing. 
, overlooking Worthing, 













Extensive vicws.—MIssES Hale. Tel. : Swandean 112. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Biritain’s Greatest 
i Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Jilus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 











- FRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for D penerietin Lis t (3d post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD 









rR GEOR 


STREET, 


H 
Ww. 


A., LTp., 
l. 


Sr. ib’s HOvsE, 193 REGENT 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 

Apply for List *' S.,"’ stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 


THERE to stay in London.—THE 
\ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room 
hs. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





LODGE, 1 St. 
and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d.). With 








nted in Great Britain by W. 





Pri 


SPEAIGHT AnD Sons, 
vo. 99 





gus. weekly, partial board : Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 34 Ib 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, | Is. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 1b. 8s. 6d., post paid. Special 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1- Victoria 3347. quotations for larger quantitie.—RoBT. WALLS & 
Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 
bag SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 















































Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 Gecrge Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 





























Mtghees st Pr rices in 1 /ondon for OLD Gol. D (87 02.), 
OLD JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sov ereigns, 
Bracelets, Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plat s, Antiqne 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities, 
Cash or offer at once. —BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond 
St. (facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. May. 0651, 





—_— 





PHOTOGRAPHY 
LL ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY.—Get the British 
Journal Photographic Almanac for 1935. The 
great book for every amateur photographe T, G84 pages, 





plus 64 pictorial photographs in gravure. It is 
marvellous 2s. worth. The Almanac contains all that 
the amateur can and will want to know. Practical 


articles. The latest developments in photography and - 
photographic processes. Descriptions of all the new 
goods for amateur photography and cinematography, 










From photographic dealers and books stalls. HENRY 
GREENWOOD & CO., yltDss publishers, 24 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 









RE (COMMENDE D BRI r ISH 
HOTELS 


"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from TRE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of thie 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels ix aiways 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER anid SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean) —TUDOR CLOSE 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
BUTTERMERE. on ICTORIA GOLF. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). “_BRYN- TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND eae 
STRATHEARN HY 
DROITWICH SPA. ~THE WORCES 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (C ornwall). —FAL MOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKF 
GLASGOW.—MORE’Ss, India “Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (H: ints a OX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARIN 
HASTINGS.—AL aN ¥ ° 
QUEEN’S 
HUNSTANTON. —LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH—(Perths). LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL LKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGE 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY _ VICTORIA. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH eo EK. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, V 
_ TH AC KE RAY, Gt. Russe 1 St., W.C. 
i, Welbeck St., W. 1. 






DRO. 
TERSHIRE 











EL 












1. 








INI RVICES, 98/ 102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDR(¢ 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 


MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—M — HOUSE. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 

PAR (Cornw: yt" —ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH. TATION HOTEL. 

PI’ TLOGHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (isle of Skye)—ROYA 

PORT ST. MARY (I. O.M. opERW ICK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch L omond).— 
ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREG NA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE oon GH ARMS. 





















SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H AW KSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 


SKYE (Scotland).—F LODIG ARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO. 
—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborongh Common.—BEAR INN, 
SUTHERLAND.—SCOURIE. 
TAMWORTH (Stafis.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT 
TORQUAY. —HOW DEN cou RE PRIVATE. 
2»ALAC 














TROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HATZ. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 




























Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.¢ 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1 
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